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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
one 
N Thursday night, at the Albert Hall, the Prime Minister 
addressed an immense meeting of Free-traders gathered 
from all parts of London. After the usual platform generalities, 
which were not unduly prolonged nor unduly platitudinous, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made an announcement 
which, as we have pointed out elsewhere, must fill all 
Imperialists who know and care anything about India with the 
utmost satisfaction. As we ventured to predict last week 
would be the case, the new Government have determined that 
they will not take upon themselves the heavy responsibility 
of carrying into effect the revolution in the Indian Constitu- 
tio which Lord Kitchener and Mr. Brodrick were about to 
force upon the Government of India, but which happily had 
not yet been carried out in any particular. The blow aimed 
at the Empire by a Government that pretended to a 
monopoly of Imperialism has been warded off by one which is 
denounced by its opponents as incapable of realising the 
higher Imperial interests. 








We have described elsewhere the thoroughly sound decision 
which the Government have come to in regard to Chinese 
labour, and the firm and loyal attitude they have adopted 
towards France, and will not dwell upon those points again. 
As to Ireland, we can only say that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s remarks left the sfatus quo unaltered, and the 
stdtus quo when he spoke was that the Liberal Government are 
pledged not to introduce any measure for the establishment of 
a separate Parliament in Ireland. We hold that from the 
electioneering point of view Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
would have been better advised to have stated the fact in 
specific terms, but we cannot, perhaps, wonder that, at a time 
when political tactics play so large and so equivocal a part in 
our public life, he is inclined to despise tactical considera- 
tions. We take it also that Sir Henry is one of those men who, 
having got into a difficulty—and unquestionably the Stirling 
speech as interpreted by Lord Rosebery (most unfairly, as we 
hold) was a difficulty—think that the only wise thing is to say 
as little as possible, lest fresh explanations should lead to fresh 
complications. After all, it does not greatly matter. As'we 
have pointed out elsewhere, the real guarantee against Home- 
rule is the presence of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and 
Mr. Haldane in the Cabinet, and the proof that no strain will 
be put upon them is the acceptance by the Premier and the 
whole party of the perfectly straightforward line in regard to 
Home-rule adopted by Mr. Asquith on Tuesday. 


We cannot find space to sumniarise the rest of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech, but may say generally that, 











though we agree with portions of his programme—notably 
the declaration in regard to the alteration of our licensing 
system in order to increase the revenue—there are certain 
things in it which we as Unionist Free-traders dislike 
and shall oppose, and certain things which we believe are 
entirely infructuous and will never be carried out. Our 
Protectionist critics will no doubt retort in this context: 
“See what comes of supporting Liberals and opposing the 
doctrines of Protection.” Our answer is clear. We have never 
failed to face the fact that the breaking up of the Unionist 
party by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour was a great 
political calamity, and that it would have to be paid for at a 
heavy price. But though the price is so heavy, it is infinitely 
lighter than that which would have to be paid if Protection 
under either of its aliases were to prevail. That would mean 
the break-up of the Empire, and the plunging of the nation 
into a condition of industrial disintegration, of which the 
destruction of the social fabric might in the end be the only 
outcome. 


It will be our duty to do what we can to make the 
burden imposed by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour as light 
as possible; but we do not pretend that there will be no 
burden. Let us, however, put the blame where it belongs, and 
not on the shoulders of those Unionist Free-traders who have 
helped to save the country from irreparable injury. Let us 
never forget, also, that we Unionist Free-traders stand exactly 
where we stood three years ago. We have not altered our 
views in regard to the Empire, India, the Army, the Navy, 
foreign affairs, or home affairs any more than as regards 
Free-trade. That the majority of the Unionist party have 
made a volte-face so sudden and so discreditable at the bidding 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and with the encouragement of Mr, 
Balfour, does not, and cannot, dis-Union us. We remain 
what we always were, both Unionists and Free-traders. 


The news from Russia is the worst that has yet been 
recorded. A general strike begins to-day throughout the 
Empire, which, it is believed, will be maintained with the 
utmost strictness. It will affect not merely the great and 
small industries, but all means‘of transport and communica- 
tion, including the issue of the newspapers. We have 
described elsewhere the Nationalist revolt which has taken 
place in the Baltic provinces, and which has, for the time at 
any rate, resulted in the overthrow of Russian authority, and 
will only say here that the railway strike will in all probability 
render the immediate reconquest of the provinces impossible. 
It is said that four thousand fresh troops are ready to proceed 
from St. Petersburg to Esthonia; but even were such a body 
sufficient to meet one hundred thousand peasants in a land of 
marshes, rivers, and wastes, they are useless if the railways 
are closed to them. The correspondent of the Daily Mail, 
telegraphing to Friday’s paper, states that a high authority 
informs him that Count Witte is “the latest advocate of 
repression by force,” and adds that “if the strike lasts, all is 
over.” “ Weshall drown in a red torrent.” The prospect is 
dark indeed, but we are still convinced that the agony will 
be longer than the public believes. The fall of so mighty a 
structure as the Russian Empire must be a very slow process, 
Reconstruction, curiously enough, as the French Revolution 
showed, may be quicker. 


Last Saturday in the French Chamber of Deputies the 
Premier made his promised statement on the Moroccan 
question. We have dealt elsewhere at length with his 
defence of French policy, and also with the disclosures made 
in the’Yellow-book published last week. Here it is sufficient 
to note the significant fact that the reception of M. Rouvier’s 
speech proved that not only the Chamber, but the whole 
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French people, are in substantial agreement with the view 
which he set forth. So profound was the impression made 
that M. Cochin and M. Ribot, who had intended to address 
the Chamber, waived their right, and M. Jaurés and his 
Socialist following, who wished to raise a discussion on 
international ethics, were overruled, all debate being 
postponed by a majority of 501 to 51. This action of 
the Chamber seems to us to show admirable self-restraint 
and good sense. French Deputies do not keep silent unless 
there is good cause, but it was generally felt that any flow 
of oratory would weaken the impression on the world at 
large which the Premier’s calm and closely reasoned speech 
deserved to make. M. Rouvier’s speech is France’s final 
statement of her claims in Morocco,—the case which she 
intends to present to the forthcoming Conference. 


On Wednesday Baron Fejervary, the Hungarian Premier, 
resigned office. It is not certain yet whether his resignation 
is a mere formality, to be withdrawn in a few days at the 
request of the King, or whether it indicates the beginning of 
a new attempt to organise a Ministry with a Parliamentary 
majority. Parliament has been prorogued by Royal Rescript 
until March Ist. The agitation for a Customs separation 
between Hungary and Austria has largely died away, and the 
new Austro-Hungarian Treaties with Germany and Italy, un- 
popular as they are, are generally accepted; but it is desired 
that these treaties should be ratified by the unpopular 
Fejervary Cabinet, and not left as an inheritance of disquiet 
to some future Parliamentary Ministry. The Coalition, there- 
fore, accepted the prorogation, on the understanding that the 
Government would not lay its Universal Suffrage Bill before 
the House, or do anything else to prejudice a new Ministry. 
But both the Coalition and the Liberals have forcibly pro- 
tested against “those systematic prorogations which reduce 
Parliamentarism to a fiction,” and the unwonted spectacle was 
presented of Count Apponyi and Count Tisza speaking on 
the same side. This fact, as the Z’imes correspondent points 
out, shows a growing cohesion among the Parliamentary 
groups; but the truth is that neither the Coalition nor the 
Liberals are willing to take the responsibility for measures 
which are unpopular, but are yet by general admission 
necessary. ‘Till this attitude is changed, the present confusion 
must continue. 


The unrest in China to which we referred last week has 
taken the form of serious anti-foreigner riots at Shanghai. 
Last Sunday a general strike was organised, and the mob 
invaded the municipal prisons and released several prisoners. 
Volunteers were called out among the foreign residents, and 
landing parties disembarked from three British ships. The 
rioting continued on Monday, and the Taotai, while loud in 
professions of regret, made no effort to quell the anarchy 
beyond issuing futile proclamations, and refused to take any 
steps to reopen the Mixed Court in spite of the demands of 
the Consular body. British, American, German, and Italian 
naval detachments were landed, and ultimately succeeded in 
restoring order; but the vexed question of the Court remained 
unsettled until the arrival on Thursday of the Nankin 
Viceroy, who decided that the Court should be reopened 
on conditions proposed by the Municipal Council. If 
this fails to remove the deadlock the matter may 
become serious, for it will raise the whole question of 
Consular jurisdiction in China and the rights of the foreign 
residents. Undoubtedly a spirit is abroad which is inclined 
to resent all foreign privileges and to raise the cry of Chinese 
nationalism. The central authority at Pekin has but a 
weak contro! of the provinces, but it remains the only help in 
such an emergency. Probably a remonstrance from the 
Government of Tokio would have most effect, for it is the 
example of Japan which has stirred up the present agitation, 
and a word from her would carry weight with the popular 
leaders. A change in the Chinese status quo is for the 
moment as little in her interest as in ours. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, starting from Agra, 
paid a visit on Tuesday to Fatehpur Sikri, the deserted city 
which for a few years was the centre and capital of the 
dominions of the great Akbar. What lends peculiar interest 
to Fatehpur, as we are reminded in the extremely interesting 
despatch of the Times correspondent, is the fact that the 


built this model city in the purest style of Hindu ay, hi. 
tecture. Though it has not been dwelt in-for nearly an 
centuries, Fatehpur, profiting by its isolation, has suffered 
less from the scourge of invasion than many other Tadiay 
cities, while, thanks to Lord Curzon’s keen and enlightened 
interest in the preservation of. the historical Monuments of 
India, the work of repairing and restoring Akbar’s palace and 
his. mausoleum at Sikandra has been carried out with remark. 
able skill and completeness. On Wednesday the Pringg - 
Princess visited Gwalior, and were entertained with great 
magnificence by the Maharajah Sindhia, who is not only the 
leader of the Mahratta chiefs, but honourably distinguished 
among the ruling Princes of India by his energy and ep. 
lightened views. 


A further list of Ministerial appointments was announced on 
Monday. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice goes to the Lords se 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post which he held 
from 1882-85; Mr. T. R. Buchanan becomes Finaneial 
Secretary to the War Office, Mr. George Lambert Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Messrs. Kearley, Runciman, and 
Lough Parliamentary Secretaries to the Board of Trade, the 
Local Government Board, and the Board of Education 
respectively; Mr. Alexander Ure, K.C., is appointed Solicitor. 
General for Scotland, and Mr. J. A. Pease and Mr. Herbert 
Lewis Junior Lords of the Treasury. It is also understood 
that Mr. Emmott is designated for the Chairmanship of Com. 
mittees, a promotion thoroughly deserved, though we should 
have preferred to see him in an executive post. Mr. 0, R, 
Spencer, who goes to the Lords as Lord Althorp, is appointed 
Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. Wentworth Beaumont Vice. 
Chamberlain; and the other appointments in’ the* Royal 
Household include Lord Hawkesbury as Lord Steward, the 
Master of Elibank as Comptroller, the Earl of Sefton ag 
Master of the Horse, and Sir Edward Strachey as Treasurer, 
It is understood that Sir Edward Strachey will represent the 
Agricultural Department in the Commons and be responsible 
for measures connected therewith, just as was Mr. Ailwyn 
Fellowes while Lord Onslow was at the Board of ‘Agriculture. 
The overlooking of some previous occupants of office, and the 
allocation of the minor Ministerial posts, have excited some 
surprise, but in the main the claims of past services have’ been 
judiciously reconciled with the recognition of the value of new 
blood. 


Mr. Balfour addressed a mass meeting of Unionists at the 
Leeds Coliseum on Monday night, and expounded his scheme 
of “constructive Fiscal Reform” at great length. That 
scheme, he declared, did not prejudge the question of Pro- 
tection; Free-traders and Protectionists might alike assent to 
it, for he himself belonged to the Free-trade section of his 
party. But to unite a party, as Lord Rosebery had attempted, 
on the negation of change, on the doctrine of the fiscal status 
quo, was an impossibility. As Mr. Balfour put it, “I and my 
Protectionist friends share a common contempt. for the 
Cobden Club form of economic pedantry.” The members of 
the Cobden Club who preached but did not practise Free- 
trade—7.e., who did not do their best to make others accept it 
—filled him with “a surprised disgust.” On the subject of 
Retaliation there was no difference of principle, and he 
adhered to the opinion he expressed in 1892,—viz., that we 
were not bound to avoid every form of retaliatory duty, if 
such imposition would have the effect of modifying an un- 
favourable tariff. Retaliation was a substitute for war; it 
was the last resource of civilisation; it could not be dispensed 
with, for without some threat behind you could not negotiate 
profitably with other countries. We ought not, however, to 
allow Protection to interfere with this any more than in 
other portions of Fiscal Reform. Mr. Balfour then proceeded 
to deal with Preference, which appealed to his sentiments as 
“touching a higher note” than any other scheme of Fiscal 
Reform. Here again the differences were of method rather 
than principle. No one could deny that if we could obtain 
permanently Free-trade with our Colonies for a microscopic 
tax on food-stuffs, it would be a gain to all concerned. But 
until he (Mr. Balfour) saw the whole scheme, he could not 
judge of isolated elements; hence he recommended his friends 
to suspend their judgment. 


He did not deny that in a general tariff we should havea 





great Mussulman conqueror, with politic liberality of view, 


very convenient starting-point from which to deal with foreign 
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But there was no general tariff, and if it were to be 
tracted upon Protective lines, that seemed to him to go 
qutside the scope of his scheme. Mr. Balfour concluded his 
Defence of Economic Doubt. with some general remarks on 
the danger of Protection. Protection was insular, or it was 
nothing. “ Itis alien, therefore, in its very essence and spirit 
to the Imperial idea, and the Imperial idea is the one which 
most appeals to me.” At the close of his speech Mr. Balfour 
gealt with the prospects of the Election and the menace of 
Home-rule, and professed himself totally unable to share Lord 
Rosebery’s confidence in the guarantee presented by the 
inclusion of Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane 
in the Cabinet. They were broken reeds, and he was con- 
yinced thet Home-rule would be proposed. We may note that 
while Mr. Balfour reiterated his declaration that he was a 
Free-trader, he never spoke of his Free-trade friends, but his 
«Protectionist friends.” For the rest, the drift of his entire 
speech might be summed up in a single sentence. ‘My policy 
is a half-way house to Protection; therefore all true Free- 
traders should vote for it.’ 


One point in Mr. Balfour's speech calls for further and special 
treatment. Speaking of the Corn-duty imposed in 1902, Mr. 
Balfour took credit to himself on Monday for having defended 
itas a “ tax well calculated in itself, and apart from prejudice, 
tobe a permanent extension of the area of taxation in the 
country.” The best comment on this statement is to be 
found in the letter of Mr. Harold Cox to the Westminster 
Gazette of Wednesday :—“ Mr. Balfour forgot, however, that 
though he had supported this tax on the above-mentioned or 
similar grounds he also abolished it after twelve months’ 
experience, for reasons which he detailed to a deputation 
headed by Mr. Chaplin on May 16,1903. He then said: * It 
has turned out that in fact the tax has operated as a great 
burden on the raw material used by the farmers. ..... More 
than one-fifth of the tax is actually levied on the feeding- 
stuffs of the farmers—in other words, upon the raw materials 
they use in their industry.’” Mr. Cox pertinently asks : “ Are 
we then to understand from Mr. Balfour's latest speech that, 
in his opinion, a tax on the raw materials of one of the most 
important industries of the country is ‘ well calculated to be a 
permanent extension of the area of taxation’ ?” 


Mr. Asquith was the principal speaker at a Liberal demon- 
stration held at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday night, and dealt 
vigorously with the hollowness and insincerity of the Home-rule 
scare, The latest phase of this protracted game of alternating 
bluff and finesse, as Mr, Asquith put it, was the attempt to 
steal votes for Protection under cover of an artificial outcry 
about Home-rule. In reply to these insinuations, Mr. Asquith 
predicted with the utmost confidence that “the new Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons will be as absolutely 
opposed as you and [ are to advancing upon any path that 
will lead to separation,” or impair the paramount authority of 
the Imperial Parliament. But if within these limits they did 
something to improve and liberalise the administration of 
Ireland, the Opposition, in view of their Irish record—with 
their gift of local government, their land legislation, and 
the appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell—were the last 
persons in the world who had any right to protest. The 
supreme issue at the elections was that between Free-trade 
and Protection, and it was the height of absurdity to pretend 
that the issue had shifted its place or changed its relative 
value simply because, in defiance of their repeated declara- 
tions, the members of the late Government had chosen to 
desert their posts, and the Liberals had undertaken to govern 
the country. 


A meeting convened by the Unionist Free-Trade Club was 
held at Clifton on Monday, at which Lord Hugh Cecil 
delivered an extremely able and witty speech. Starting with 
the admission that he heartily regretted the Fiscal question 
had ever been raised, he declared that as long as Mr. Chamber- 
lain went on maintaining his side of the controversy they 
must go on maintaining theirs. He was not sure of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “desolating logic,” but there could be no 
doubt as to the desolating effect of his eloquence, particularly 
on his own party. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain “might be com- 
pared to some great barbarian conqueror, so devastating was 
his course, but for the circumstance that the barbarian 
conqueror always devastated his enemies, whereas Mr. 





Chamberlain devastated his friends.” He reminded one of 
the coachman who, after colliding no fewer than five times 
and ending with a total upset, defended himself against his 
master’s remonstrances with the remark: “ You see, Sir, I have 
such nerve.” Lord Hugh Cecil repudiated with passion the view 
that there was a substantial agreement between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain. On the contrary, they differed funda- 
mentally, not in detail, but in principle, on the question of a 
general Protective tariff. We wish the facts bore out Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s view of the antagonism between the policies of 
the two leaders; but be that as it may, the speech was an 
excellent one. 


We have already insisted on the dangers of regarding the 
victory for Free-trade as won before the battle is joined. To 
this we may be allowed to add a further caution, prompted by 
a speech of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s reported in Monday’s papers. 
The victory will be won by honest work, not by indiscriminate 
abuse. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, after declaring that the organised 
hypocrisy of Toryism had fallen never to rise again, spoke of 
the mass of “ miscellaneous misguided mortality” lying in 
confusion on the. field of battle, including “your philosophic 
doubters, your Imperial shouters—men with no convictions 
who ought to have been convicted long ago—your Balfours, 
your shufflers, your scuttlers, your pure Balfourians, and your 
Chinese coolies,” &c. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has not the excuse 
of youth to palliate such ill-conditioned and premature paeans 
of triumph. In any case, great causes do not need such 
defences or such defenders. 


Wednesday’s papers announced a generous gift by Mr. 
George Herring to the Salvation Army of £100,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out an experiment in home colonisation. 
To be accurate, the use of the money is given to General Booth, 
for the sum is to be repaid in twenty-five annual instalments 
to King Edward’s Hospital Fund. The Salvation Army will 
supervise the experiment and provide for each settler five acres 
of land, suitable accommodation, stock and implements, and the 
cost of living until the land becomes productive. The settler will 
pay back the outlay in instalments calculated at five per cent. 
of his advances, and will receive the freehold when he is 
released from his liabilities. It is not proposed to put any 
casual family on the land, but to use the scheme to prevent 
the rural exodus and to attract back those who have migrated 
to cities and have some experience of farming. This is a wise 
provision, for we have little faith in any plan to create farmers 
out of those who have never been ussociated with the soil. 
Properly managed, we believe it may go far to create a 
valuable class of peasant proprietors. We trust, however, 
that the organisers will not make the mistake of overbuilding 
at the start. A-settler on English land should be treated like 
a settler in the Colonies, and allowed to rough it in temporary 
homesteads till he is beginning to make profits, ’ 


One of the most extraordinary cases of modern times was 
brought to a conclusion on Thursday afternoon, when Mr. Hugh 
Watt, formerly M.P. for the Camlachie Division of Glasgow, 
was convicted of inciting to murder his wife on three separate 
occasions, and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. Mrs. 
Watt had divorced her husband for misconduct with Lady 
Violet Beauchamp, who had in turn been divorced by her 
husband. But as Mrs. Watt refused to have the decree 
made absolute, Mr. Watt could not marry Lady Violet 
Beauchamp, and as his marriage settlement was still in force 
he would have benefited by his wife’s death. According to 
the evidence for the prosecution, Mr. Watt had endeavoured 
to induce a private detective named Marshall—who gave 
information to the police—and two other men to make away 
with Mrs. Watt. These two witnesses—Worley and Shuttle 
—were men with a very bad record; but in view of the facts 
that there was no evidence to prove collusion with Marshall, 
and that their stories coincided, the jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty. The defendant met the charges with a flat 
denial, and the theory of temporary insanity, which in view 
of his position and antecedents seemed alone capable of 
acounting for a crime recalling the methods of mediaeval 
Italy, was not urged by counsel on his behalf, though it was 
broached by the Judge in passing sentence, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


Ww: must begin the remarks which we have to make 
on the Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall 
by expressing our warmest gratitude as Imperialists to 
Mr. Morley, the Prime Minister, and the Cabinet for the 
decision which they have come to on the problem of the 
Indian Army. We ventured to say last week that we 
could not believe that Mr. Morley would take upon himself 
without proper inquiry the terrible load of responsibility 
which ae inevitably fall upon him if he endorsed the 
policy of Mr. Brodrick and the late Prime Minister in 
regard to the position of the Indian Commander-in- 
Chief. Mr. Morley has not accepted that responsibility, 
but, as the Prime Minister declared, has determined to 
abide by the sound and well-tried principle that the 
military shall be subordinated to the civil power in India 
as in the rest of the Empire. In other words, Mr. Morley 
will not allow the new system to come into operation, but 
will retain in principle the old policy. This is a thrice 
happy conclusion of a matter which promised to raise 
dangers in India of the most serious kind, and we can 
assure Mr. Morley that in India, and wherever throughout 
the British Empire there are men who understand Indian 
affairs, his wise and prompt determination will be hailed 
with a sigh of relief. It is no exaggeration to say that 
practically the whole body of retired Indian administrators 
view with feelings of alarm the prospect of an imperious 
and self-confident soldier, totally ignorant of Indian opinion 
and conditions, handling so delicate an instrument as the 
native Army with no more criticism and control than are pro- 
vided by hesitating observations of military subordinates. 
History, perhaps, records no stranger example of the 
irony of destiny than that afforded by the decision of 
the new Government. Who, two years ago, would have 
believed it possible that the first decision come to by 
a Government presided over by Sir Henry Campbhell- 
Bannerman, and the first act of government publicly 
announced by him, would be one welcomed by every true 
Imperialist with the utmost satisfaction, and that it 
should consist in the total reversal of a policy adopted 
by a Ministry who professed to be in a special sense 
the guardians of the Empire? We have always held 
that the policy of the late Government in regard to 
the problem of military administration in India, and 
their treatment of so great a servant of the Empire 
as Lord Curzon, showed an astonishing blindness to 
their Imperial duties. The fact that the new Govern- 
ment have proved themselves so much more conscious of 
what was required of them in the interests of the Empire 
is of the happiest omen. If it is in this spirit that they 
will treat the problems of Empire, and if this is to be a 
sample of their acts, we shall not trouble how foolish 
‘or indiscreet have been their words in the past, We are 
tired of the cant of Imperialism. We want the vital 
interests of the Empire treated with a sense of seriousness 
and responsibility, and to have no more such episodes as 
the virtual sending home in disgrace of one of the ablest of 
Imperial statesmen because he could not acquiesce without 
protest in what was in fact the revolutionising—probably 
the illegal revolutionising—of the Indian Constitution. 
One word more. We presume that Mr. Morley’s decision 
will involve the resignation of Lord Kitchener. If it does, 
we shall all desire that so capable a soldier shall be 
given employment at home suitable to his great abilities 
and distinguished service. We shall not, however, 
pretend to think that our Imperial interests in India 
will suffer from the change. On the contrary, they must 
benefit. The position has become so inflamed that it is 
very difficult to believe that Lord Kitchener would be 
able to carry out the work of reassuring and calming 
native opinion which is eminently needed. It is not 
given to many m2n to still storms in the creation of which, 
however unconsciously, they have played a chief part. We 
do not doubt, however, that there are soldiers of Indian 
experience who would show themselves fit for the post. 
We suppose the suggestion would not be capable of 
being carried out, but we ourselves should like to see 
Lord Roberts asked to return to India for a vear—tfor 
no one better than he could calm native and British 
opinion—and after that year succeeded by some soldier of 





. . Tien. 
Indian experience. In any case, there need be no f 
that the resignation of Lord Kitchener, if it dogs take 
place, would cause,any embarrassment or anxiety to the 
Government either in India or here. Lord Kitchener 7" 
a General who has won, and from many points of ts 
deservedly won, the approval of the public, but he ig ms 
in any sense l’homme nécessaire. 

What Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had to say ; 
regard to our Agreement with France was in every t - 
satisfactory. His words gave warning to the world as 
loudly and clearly as diplomatic usage allows, that we are 
bound to France by special ties, and that the Liberal 
Government mean to maintain those ties as strongly ag their 
predecessors. After thus making it clear that no Govern. 
ment must imagine that they can promote good relations 
with us by any means which will imperil the entente cordiale 
with France, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman most 
properly, and we are sure most sincerely, went on to 
express his desire for good relations with Germany, All 
sensible men will echo his words. The general tone of his 
remarks will, we hope, however, dispel the notion, said to 
be entertained in very high quarters in Berlin, that the 
Liberal party would prove “very sound and reasonable.” 
and show much better sense in foreign affairs than their 
predecessors. We know from the recent French Yellow-book 
what the German official view is as to the proper conduct of 
international relations. The Prime Minister’s announce. 
ment that the Cabinet have ordered that no moro 
Chinese coolies are to be imported into South Africa 
is, we believe, a thoroughly wise decision. Though we 
hold that we could not forbid a self-governing Colony 
to legislate in favour of the importation of coolies, 
provided that the decision had a true popular sanction, 
and was not obtained under conditions which prevented 
the people of the Colony from exercising their free 
choice, we are clear that it is not merely the right, but 
the duty, of the Home Government while it is responsible 
for the Transvaal to put an end to the system. The im. 
portation of Asiatic coolies under semi-servile conditions 
should not be imposed on any Colony by the Imperial 
Government, be the demand of a section of the population 
never so vehement and so angry. 

We must turn to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
declaration on the Home-rule question. To speak plainly, 
it was just what we expected from a statesman who, what- 
ever else he is, cannot by any stretch of rhetoric be 
described asa master of tactics. As we have already stated 
would be the case, he not only gave no pledge to bring in 
a Home-rule Bill of any sort or kind, but used no language 
which could by athy possibility be twisted into such a 
declaration. Further, he accepted by his silence the asser- 
tion that the co-operation of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Haldane was only secured by an agreement 
that there should be no Home-rule legislation. Again, 
there was no repudiation of Mr Asquith’s declaration of 
Tuesday,—a declaration which was perfectly satisfactory 
to all Unionists who are not searching for an excuse 
to raise the bugbear of Home-rule. We have always 
declared that Mr. Balfour's refusal to repudiate Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, or to negative his assertions that 
they are in agreement, is a proof that they are in agree- 
ment. We hold that the same test must be applied to 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
fact that Sir Henry Cumpbell-Bannerman does not repu- 
diate Mr. Asquith’s outspoken words in regard to Home- 
rule, but instead shows him the most flattering signs 
of his confidence, and entrusts him with the office of 
second-in-command in the Cabinet, is to us the most 
convincing proof that Mr. Asquith did not speak 4s 
he did on Tuesday without the full approval of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues. With Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s general expressions in regard to 
Irish affairs we have no great quarrel. They were not 
very felicitously expressed, considering how ready his rivals 
are to twist and turn and exaggerate them; but fairly 
interpreted, it is clear that they meant little more than 
that the new Cabinet intend to carry out the policy 
inaugurated by Mr. Balfour’s confidential friend and 
colleague, Mr. Wyndham, in conjunction with Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. That the Irish passage in the least alters 
the position, or should prove of anxiety to Unionist Free- 





traders, we cannot believe. There will be no ‘Home-rule 
legislation; and as for the Government encouraging 
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sedition, OF allowing Ireland to get out of. hand and 
pecome disturbed, the notion is absurd. The Government 
do not wish to commit suicide ; but assuredly such would 
be the result of allowing crime to go unchecked in Ireland. 
The Cabinet are not so foolish as to want to show that 
the things said about them by their enemies are true. On 
the contrary, they are determined to show that they are 
untrue—and chief among them, that they are unfit to be 
trusted with the work of keeping order in Ireland. 

As we have ventured to point out to Professor Dicey in 
another portion of our issue of to-day, those who dwell 
upon the dangers of a close alliance between the Trish and 
the Liberals are living in an unreal world, and refusing to 
face the facts of the present situation, What is far more 
likely to happen than subservience to the Irish on the 

t of the Liberals is a working alliance over the amend- 
ment of the Education Act between the Irish and the 
Fiscal Reformers. The first charge on the next Session 
is the amendment of the Education Act; but who imagines 
that the Irish will there be found working for the Liberals? 
To us the alienation of the Liberals from the Irish, and 
the drawing together of the Irish and the Protectionists, 
seem far more likely, for at heart almost all the Irish are 
opposed to Free-trade. If this happens, the Liberals, 
disgusted with the Irish, may come to be a powerful 
obstacle to Home-rule. Stranger things have happened 
in politics than that. The cause of the Union is in any 
case secure, though had Mr. Balfour done his duty, and 
reduced the representation of Ireland, there need‘ not have 
been even the shade of a shadow of anxiety. 





THE NEW LIGHTS ON THE MOROCCAN 
QUESTION. 


HE French Yellow-book published on Thursday 
week is the most frank and convincing of State 
apers. It gives us the inner history of the whole of 
rance’s dealings with the Shereefian Empire since in 
March, 1901, M. Delcassé formally protested through his 
Minister against certain raids by Moroccans on French 
territory. France is revealed as pursuing throughout a 
wholly reasonable and pacific policy, and pursuing it, 
moreover, with the express approbation of Germany. 
French policy does not change; but suddenly comes a 
reversion of the attitude of the Wilhelmstrasse, unjustified 
by facts, but obvious in its intention. The Yellow-book 
shows Morocco a dangerous and turbulent Power on the 
French frontier, breaking her treaty obligations, appealing 
constantly to France for help, and at the same time 
intriguing against her behind her back. Clearly it was 
the duty of French statesmen to safeguard their position 
in North Africa by exerting themselves to put Moroccan 
affairs on a more stable basis. If they had wished to 
tamper with the integrity of Morocco they had many 
chances. In May, 1903, the Sultan appealed to France 
to occupy Ujda, and throughout that year the appeal for 
intervention was frequently repeated. But France refused 
to fish in troubled waters, and continued in the course she 
had set herself with exemplary patience and loyalty. Then 
came the negotiations preceding the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, which M. Delcassé discussed with the German 
Ambassador. “We want,” he said to Prince Radolin, 
“to maintain the present political and territorial status 
quo in Morocco, but it will obviously be necessary to give 
it outside support and to improve it,”—a view which Prince 
Radolin declared he found “quite natural and perfectly 
reasonable,” while the German Foreign Office accepted 
Without a murmur the French account of the. meaning 
of the English entente. ‘‘Germany’s sole interests in 
Morocco,” France was assured, “were economic.” Sud- 
denly, in January of last year, there came a change of 
attitude. Germany, though she had been furnished with 
ample information on every point, began to complain that 
she was “ systematically excluded.” M. Delcassé at once 
took pains to discover and remove the cause of this sore 
ness. He showed that France had never yet claimed 
in Morocco any European mandate, and in a long con- 
versation with Prince Radolin pointed out to him how 
he had not only repeatedly furnished him with informa- 
tion on France's dealings with Morocco, but had com- 
municated to Germany—alone of European Powers—the 
British Agreement before its signature. But Prince 
Radolin’s instructions had been altered. The Emperor 





had been to Tangier, and had taken’ up the cause of 


the Sultan. The matter was now out of France’s hands, 
and must be left to a European Conference. “If it does 
not take place, the status quo continues, and you must 
know that we'are behind Morocco.” Then came in June 
Prince Biilow’s unmistakable threat. In language which 
can only be read as a direct invitation to war, he bade 
France settle the question without delay, for she could 
- linger on a-road “ which bordered a precipice, nay, an 
abyss.” 

We need not recapitulate the later events in the con- 
troversy, and its ultimate settlement. Our eoncern is rather 
with this sudden volte-face in German policy and its ex- 
planation. With every desire to find a more creditable 
interpretation, we can only see in it a violent attempt at 
coercion which happily failed. Germany’s grievances are 
as idle as those of the wolf against the lamb in the fable. 
So far from being treated discourteously, her amour 
propre was safeguarded with almost morbid concern. 
She was kept posted in every detail of French policy, 
and, so long as she thought nothing could be made 
out of interference, she acquiesced. But apparently 
the downfall of Russia showed her Government an 
easy way of increasing German prestige. The Emperor 
went to Tangier and took the Sultan under his ample 
wing, and a pretext was found for picking a quarrel with 
France in an accusation of cavalier treatment in the past. 
Such a charge could not be refuted, since it was impossible 
at the time to publish all the correspondence, and it 
deceived for the moment not only France’s neighbours, but 
a certain proportion of her own people. But France wisely 
refused to take up the quarrel. She accepted the Con- 
ference, and demanded only that her cause should not be 
prejudged. So far Germany has most certainly failed in 
increasing her prestige, and the publication of the Yellow- 
book will give the world an unforgettable lesson in her 
diplomatic methods. We have no: wish to write in any 
spirit of hostility, but we must point out that Prince 
Biilow’s protestations of friendship to France and Britain 
are idle so long as such a diplomacy is possible. If 
German assurances are only valid till a good chance 
occurs of making some profit out of their repudiation, then 
her friendship is a Greek gift indeed. 

So much for the international question. The substantive 
merits of France’s policy in Morocco are clear enough 
from the Yellow-book, and they were admirably restated 
in M. Rouvier’s speech last Saturday. It is sometimes 
given to a statesman to express in words, not the feeling 
of himself, or of his party, or even of a Parliament, but 
the calm and deliberate determination of his country. 
The reception of his speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Press shows that on this occasion M. Rouvier's 
voice was the voice of France. It was impressive equally 
in its moderation, its lucidity, and its broad statesmanship. 
After reviewing shortly the contents of the Yellow- 
book, he dealt at length with the general question of 
the French attitude towards Morocco. It was im- 
possible, he said, that France ‘should not have a 
Morocean policy. At one time they had hoped that 
the Shereefian Government would be reformed from 
within ; but the events of the past few years had shown 
that, left to himself, the Sultan was incapable of safe- 
guarding the rights of foreigners in his domains or the 
security of his neighbours. Interference became the only 
policy, and obviously France was the Power whose duty it 
was to interfere. French rights in Morocco were based 
on many grounds. For one thing, she was the only 
European Power whose territory adjoined. Again, she 
had more capital invested in Morocco, more subjects 
resident there, and a greater volume of trade than 
any other Power. These facts in themselves were sufficient 
to give France the chief interest in the work of reforma- 
tion. But M. Rouvier went further, and based the right 
on what in the last resort is its true ground: her whole 
scheme of North African civilisation. ‘“ If the Moroccan 
question be reduced to its essential elements, it becomes 
obvious that it involves a national interest and is imposed 
upon our policy, unless we would compromise the great 
work undertaken by France in North-West Africa during 
three-quarters of a century.” France is the chief Power 
in North-West Africa, and she is a Mussulman Power, 
as Britain is in India and Egypt, and has to maintain 
her authority over six millions of natives in contact with 
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seven hundred thousand European colonists. ‘The 
community of language, religion, and race between this 
population and that of Morocco causes it to be easily 
affected by all the agitations which may develop in the 
neighbouring State.” To such interests no other Power 
can show a parallel. Any one who has studied the 
wonderful tale of French colonisation in North Africa— 
colonisation which succeeds on methods the very opposite 
of our own—must admit at once the justice of France’s 
claim. England’s right in Egypt and the Soudan was 
never based on treaties and concessions, but on the 
fact that it followed logically from the Imperial policy 
which she had adopted. Her mandate was not from 
Europe, but from her own past work. Soalso with France. 
As in Egypt, there is no question of territorial aggression 
or monopoly. ‘Each Power,” in M. Rouvier’s words, 
“has rights in Morocco. They are not contested. Each 
Power benefits by treaties. There has never been any 
question of infringing them. Each Power, finally, to this 
or that degree can defend its interests. These interests 
must be respected. But what it is our duty to show the 
Conference is the special character of our rights.” The 
mandate to civilise and safeguard must be given to one 
Power, and France’s past history and her present interests 
entitle her to demand it. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


AN Mr. Balfour’s speech be considered satisfactory 
to the bulk of Unionist Free-traders? We do 
not mean satisfactory to those Unionist Free-traders 
who hold Free-trade to be so vital to the interests of 
the nation and the Empire that they feel unable to 
sacrifice any portion of the principle for which they are 
struggling. We refer rather to those Unionist Free- 
traders who, to save the Unionist party from internal 
disruption, would be willing to make a very considerable 
sacrifice of principle, provided that what they deem to be 
the essential portion of the policy of Free-trade could be 
preserved. Will they be satisfied by the speech, and be 
able to feel that Mr. Balfour has reached a point beyond 
which he will not budge, and that even if he has thrown 
over some of his Free-trade principles, he maintains what 
are left with such vigour and intensity that there is no 
risk of his being driven further down the inclined plane 
which ends in the abyss of Protection ? 

Perhaps the best way of testing the speech, and realising 
whether it can be called satisfactory by those Unicnist 
Free-traders who do not reject the idea of compromise, 
will be to set forth in clear terms a statement of what 
would certainly satisfy them. We cannot doubt that the 
true means of satisfaction would be found in a repudia- 
tion by Mr. Balfour of the Chamberlain policy in 
express terms, and a declaration that that policy would be 
opposed by him with all the strength at his command. 
It is clear that they would have been satisfied if he had 
begun his speech by saying:—‘I am not a supporter 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, because I believe that that 
policy, if applied to the country and the Empire, would 
bring evil results, and I therefore am reluctantly obliged 
to declare that I mean to do my best to prevent that policy 
being adopted by the party and by the country. Though 
I may admire Mr. Chamberlain as a statesman, and may 
realise the excellence of his intentions, I am obliged to offer 
a firm and active resistance to his policy. In aword,I[am 
opposed to Chamberlainism, and mean to make my oppo- 
sition effective.’ If Mr. Balfour had prefaced his speech 
by something of this kind, «nd had then proceeded to set 
forth his own policy of Retaliation, of measures to be 
taken against “dumping,” and of summoning a Confer- 
ence to see whether some plan cannot be suggested for 
closer commercial union within the Empire, we do not 
doubt that many Unionist Free-traders would have been 
more or less satisfied by Mr. Balfour’s speech, and would 
even have ignored certain remarks in themselves very 
menacing,—such remarks as those concerning the con- 
venience of having a general tariff like those possessed by 
Holland and India, and the still more ominous declaration 
that the imposition of a small duty on corn should not be 
resisted on principle. These things, unpleasant, or even 
alarming, as they must be to most Free-traders, might, 
as we have said, have been overlooked if Mr. Balfour had 
begun his speech by a strong and clear declaration of 
opposition to the Chamberlain policy. 


eminem 

But when we apply our test of the least that. could 
really satisfy the moderate Unionist Free-trader to the. 
speech itself, we find that there was no declaration 
of opposition to Mr. Chamberlain. Instead, there wag 
a great deal in the speech which was in reality 
an encouragement to the Chamberlain policy, 
begin with, there was not a word of denial or correction 
in regard to the statements so repeatedly made by Mr 
Chamberlain that there is no difference of Policy. 
except as to details between himself and his chiet 
those statements are not true, then they are not merel: 
impertinences or pieces of bad taste, but political attacks 
which Mr. Balfour is bound to repel. That he made no 
attempt whatever to repel them, but instead covered My 
Chamberlain with eulogy of the warmest kind, is a fact 
which cannot be passed by. Next, we cannot ignore tho 
actual encouragement given to the principles upon which 
the Chamberlain policy is in the last resort founded. Mr 
Chamberlain has always declared that the preferencg 
he proposes to give to Colonial corn is a paltry matter 
and one which no man not steeped in Cobdenita 
prejudice could for a moment oppose. Mr. Balfour 
distinctly endorses this view. Again, Chamberlainism 
rests upon the need for doing something to prevent 
“dumping.” ‘Is this country to be the dustbin of the 
world in which the foreigner may dump as he chooses and 
when he chooses?’ was one of the most effective parts 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal. But this view also has been 
endorsed by Mr. Balfour's constant reference to “ dump- 
ing,’—a reference which appears even in the Leeds 
speech, though it is not elaborated. Furthermore, Mr, 
Chamberlain has always drawn attention to the conveniencg 
of a general tariff. That convenience Mr. Balfour admits, 
and though he does not admit it to be a necessity, he 
draws significant attention to the fact that two Free 
trade countries—Holland and India—make use of a 
general tariff. He does not, however, explain that in the 
case of India—the only case which affects us—the general 
tariff is for revenue purposes only, and when it might be 
Protective in incidence is guarded by an Excise. Finally, 
Mr. Chamberlain has always insisted that some form of 
commercial union with the Colonies is an ideal su fine 
and so beneficial that it must be striven for at all costs, 
This view Mr. Balfour supports,—and remember that 
his commercial union is not a union through the free 
market, which is open for adoption at any moment, 
but a commercial union through exclusion. In a 
word, Mr. Balfour not merely refrains from pledging 
himself to effective opposition to Chamberlainism, but 
both by what he does not say and by what he says gives 
encouragement to the idea that he has no wish to 
make an effective stand against that policy. Unless 
those Unionist Free-iraders who are willing to go 
very considerable lengths in order to arrive at a com- 
promise can rest satisfied without a declaration of opposi: 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain, they cannot be contented with the 
Leeds speech. 

As we read the Leeds speech, it is in effect, though not 
in name, a move towards, and not away from, Chamber- 
lainism. That there is a certain amount of Free-trade 
rhetoric in it we readily admit; but when it comes 
to action, or to talk of action, it is the anti-Free- 
trader, not the Free-trader, who finds support in the 
speech. We do not think that we are dealing unfairly 
with the speech—and we are most anxious to say nothing 
that may seem exaggerated or unfair—if we state that 
it is, in reality, a declaration by Mr. Balfour that 
what he calls Free-trade may quite well be the half- 
way house to Protection. Naturally, he does not express 
himself in these words. When, however, he tells the 
Protectionists that there is nothing in his policy which is 
inimical to Protection, and that they may adopt it with- 
out injury to their cause, he virtually says what men 
who go half-way are always willing to say to men who 
want to go the whole way. ‘At any rate, let us go half- 
way together, und when we have reached the half-way 
house you can consider whether you will go any further.’ 
If Mr. Balfour's speech is not an invitation to the 
Chamberlainites to consider his policy as their half- 
way house, it appears to us to be without meaning. It is 
in this invitation that the Free-trader may detect the 
unreality of Mr. Balfour’s professions of Free-trade. If 
Mr. Balfour were a Free-trader in the true sense, he must 








realise the essential incompatibility between Free-trade and 
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perlainism. They:are on different. planes, and you 
cannot have & compromise between them. No Protectionist, 
for example, could accept any form of genuine Free-trade 
, fulfilling a portion of his desires. We come back, then, 
to this Mr. Balfour must be either for or against the 
Chamberlain policy, and if he is not against it he cannot 
call bimself a Free-trader. But if he is not a Free- 
trader, 20 Free-trader can without self-deception do 
anything to support him or to. further his views. 
The old test is the true test. Are we to accept the 

‘nciple of tariff for revenue only, or are we to 
princip: * dpe say i ‘tical 
admit that taxation by tariff is a moral and politica 
instrament which may do a good. deal more than fill 
the Treasury? It is clear that if this is the dividing 
line, as assuredly it is, Mr. Balfour is not a Free-trader. 
All his speeches show that he believes that the principle of 
tariff for revenue only is an erroneous, nay, a pernicious, 
rinciple. He may not think that you can achieve quite 
so many or quite such great things as Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks can be achieved by taxation, but he clearly thinks 
that a good deal is to be accomplished in reducing the 
foreigner to reason; in protecting the great industries, 
when necessary, from what he views as unfair or destructive 
competition ; and in welding together the British Empire. 
Those who expect such things of taxation are not F'ree- 
traders, and, in our opinion, no attempt on their part to 
represent themselves as Free-traders should deceive any 
man who holds to the principle of tariff for revenue 
only. 
After all, no one has really a right to pretend that Mr. 
Balfour is a true F'ree-trader, least of all himself. Re- 
member what were his words at Edinburgh last year. In 
that speech he drew a definition of Protection so strong 
that probably even Mr. Chamberlain would have refused 
to accept it; and he then went on to say that if his party 
were to adopt even that extreme form of Protection, he 
should still support that party with all his power. “I 
should never think ...... of diminishing the zeal and 
earnestness of my support of a Conservative and Unionist 
party, should that party take up a Protectionist line.” It is 
true that he added that in such a case it would probably 
not be possible for him to be the leader of the party, 
but the fact remains that he distinctly informed the 
extreme Protectionists that they would not lose him if 
they captured the party. It was almost an incitement 
to them to show the Unionist Free-traders no quarter. 
At any rate, it was the very antithesis of what we have 
pointed out is the only thing which can give satisfac- 
tion to the Unionist Free-trader,—that is, a declaration 
of effective opposition to the Chamberlain policy. How 
can you Offer an effective opposition to a man if you 
tell him that if he insists on going on with a certain line 
of action you will in the end co-operate with him ? 

Our own duty is clear. Though we are Unionists and 
Imperialists, and intend to remain so whatever Mr. 
Balfour may say or do, it is impossible for us to accept 
the Leeds speech as a basis for reconciliation. We believe 
also that it will be found to be no basis for reconciliation 
even by those Free-traders who are willing to sacrifice 
something of their Free-trade views in order to reunite 
the party. While they are under the glamour of Mr. 
Balfour’s honeyed words compromise may seem possible. 
When, however, they reflect that the compromise is to in- 
clude not merely themselves, but the Chamberlainites, and 
that the Chamberlainites are to give up nothing of their 
programme or their policy, how is such compromise 
possible? That the Chamberlainite Press and the 
Chamberlainite stalwarts are not dissatisfied with Mr. 
Balfour’s speech, and merely express with a certain 
amount of veiled contempt the feeling that he might have 
had a little more pluck, is surely a fact which cannot be 
ignored. Unless things can be and not be at one and 
the same time, the Chamberlainite and the Unionist Free- 
trader cannot both find rest under the wing of Mr. Balfour. 





RUSSIA AND HER REVOLUTIONS. 


fs condition of Russia grows hourly worse. At 
this moment there are three contemporaneous revo- 
lutions, each running its separate course. There is the 
intermittent strike, sometimes calling itself general, but 
seldom attaining its nominal dimensions. There is the 
agrarian revolution, which is daily spreading among the 








peasantry. And there is the Nationalist revolution, which 
has become so serious in the Baltic provinces. This last, 
indeed, has much in common with the agrarian disturb- 
ances in Russia proper; but in so far as it is successful it 
is likely to come closer and closer to a Nationalist move- 
ment, and to make political independence its aim. For the 
moment, however, the landlords appear to be the chief 
objects of popular hatred. The Daily News correspondent, 
writing from Riga on Tuesday, says that he “found the 
whole of Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia in a state of 
anarchy.” ‘The nobles are seeking safety in Germany, 
and the peasantry are burning their castles. The troops do 
what they can to restore order, but their success is seemingly 
limited to the area covered by their rifles. There does 
not appear to be any general disaffection among them ; 
but the suppression of disturbances which break out as 
soon as the soldiers are out of sight, and require no more 
organisation than is supplied by the common determination 
that the land shall belong to the Lettish cultivators and not 
to the German landlords, is a work of exceptional difficulty. 
Nor can the supply of troops in sufficient numbers be 
counted on. The Russian Government have to keep in 
view the two other revolutions, which at any moment 
may demand all that the authorities can do in the 
way of repression. Russia, indeed, has been curiously 
unskilful in her management of her more recent annexa- 
tions. In the Baltic provinces she had on her side the 
general dislike of the German aristocracy, which, properly 
used, might have tended to discourage any movement 
towards separation. The Letts were not likely to set a 
high value on independence so long as it was uncertain to 
whose benefit it would minister. But the Russian Govern- 
ment have never understood the power which is sometimes 
to be derived from conflicting elements in a population. 
They have never tried to get themselves accepted as the 
protector of both elements in the population against 
the dangers springing from their mutual _ illwill. 
They have steadily set themselves to make the Baltic 
provinces as completely Russian as any other part of 
the Empire. They have not even confined themselves 
to civil matters. The Orthodox Church has been im- 
posed upon the Lutherans of the Baltic provinces, and 
the result is visible in a general detestation of Russian 
religion, which has taken the strangely inconsistent form 
of attacks on the villages and churches belonging to the 
Old Believers, who have themselves suffered so much at 
the hands of the Russian authorities. The proclamation 
of a Lettish Republic is talked of ; and so faras the move- 
ment is political, it is not easy to see what other form 
it could take since the materials for an independent 
Monarchy are wholly wanting. It is possible, however, 
that this step, if it is taken, may make the task of the 
Russian Government less difficult. A Republic implies 
some sort of Provisional Executive, with a seat of govern- 
ment and an army, however hastily raised and equipped. 
As soon as these conditions come into existence the 
Russian authorities will have something to attack, and in 
the event of their defeating the revolutionary forces the 
peasantry may be too much discouraged to continue an 
irregular conflict. Racial and economic considerations 
make it improbable that the treatment which has for the 
moment succeeded in Finland would be of any avail here. 
The Finns are united ; the Letts are not. The Finns only 
asked to be reinstated in their old liberties ; the Lettish idea 
of liberty seems to be inconsistent with settled government 
of any sort. In the case of the Letts, therefore, it is to.all 
appearance inevitable that the process of restoring order 
should be in the nature of a reconquest, and we are too 
ignorant of the means which the Russian Government can 
command for such an undertaking, and of the other uses 
it may have for those means, to make it worth while to 
speculate on the result. 

The general strike has begun in Moscow and in St. 
Petersburg, and begun apparently with confident expecta- 
tions of victory. It is not quite evident on what these 
expectations are based. Unquestionably the strikers have 
it in their power to inflict inconvenience, amounting in 
many cases to severe suffering, on a large number 
of people. But it is not equally certain that these 
people will be those whose sufferings the strikers can 
afford to disregard. The correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph described in that paper on Thursday some con- 
versations he has held with those engaged in organising 
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the strike, and the outcome of them seems to be that the 
work of the revolutionary propaganda is to be carried on in 
entire disregard of any popular antagonism it may provoke. 
The individual must be sacrificed to the community, and 
if here and the individual resists, he must be made to feel 
the weight of the community’s displeasure. This reasoning 
leaves out of sight the inconvenient fact that the com- 
wiunity is made up of individuals; and it is con- 
ceivable, to say the least, that the parts as cast by the 
Revolutionary Committees may be reversed, and individual 
strikers be made to suffer at the hands of the community 
injured by their acts. The same correspondent tells of a 
deputation of peasants which lately waited on the station- 
master and staff of a country railway-station. They came 
to'say that they and their families depended for their 
livelihood on the railway traffic. They had suffered very 
severely during the recent strike, and they now heard that 
another strike was talked of. All they had to say was 
that if this report proved true, they intended to murder 
every striker without:exception. It is not stated what 
effect this warning produced on the stationmaster and 
his subordinates; but when it is remembered that the 
stations on the Russian railways are far apart, that none 
of them can count upon any troops being available for their 
AOR that the revolutionary agents will necessarily 

busy in the large centres of population, that a small 
body of railway servants will be absolutely at the mercy 
of the neighbouring peasants, and that Russian peasants 
can commonly be trusted to make good their threats, it 
is permissible to doubt whether the strike will take 
place at that particular station. It may be useless 
for one station to stand out, since the expected suffer- 
ing may equally be caused by the general derangement 
consequent on strikes elsewhere. But it is on the cards 
that the railway staff may elect to take their chance 
of what the revolutionary party can do to them in 
preference to encountering the equally determined and 
still nearer punishment threatened by the peasantry. If 
the strike should fail, the revolutionary party will have to 
induce the peasantry to join with them in demanding the 
convocation of a National Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, in order to decide finally whether Russia shall be 
an Empire or a Republic. That the Czar will grant a demand 
of this kind is most improbable. To place his crown at 
the disposition of his subjects, and then accept it again at 
their hands, would be to make himself little, if any, better 
than an elected President. He will not, we fancy, consent 
to do this until he has tried, and failed, to suppress the 
revolution by force of arms; and in this way we again 
reach the region of absolute uncertainty. Meanwhile the 
Government maintain an extraordinary, and to all appear- 
ance a most unwise, silence as to their intentions. It 
might still be in their power to detach some important 
elements from the revolutionary movement if they would 
but determine to make a large and immediate advance 
in the direction of representative institutions. If Count 
Witte is left to confront an unbroken revolutionary move- 
ment, he can hardly hope to win; but as yet probably 
that movement is not incapable of being resolved into its 
separate constituents, and in accomplishing this lies the 
best, if not the only, chance of averting revolution by 
any more hopeful means than indiscriminate and cruel 
repression. 


FARM COLONISTS AND FARM COLONIES. 


N R. GEORGE HERRING’S generous gift of £100,000 
: to be administered by General Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, in furtherance of the establishment of a 
substantial number of carefully selected members of the 
unemployed as peasant proprietors, should do much to 
determine the practical quality of one of the most popular, 
and inherently attractive, of suggested remedies for some 
of our gravest social and economic evils. ‘“ Back to the 
land!” is a cry full not only of pathos, but of cogency, if 
it can be shown that it represents the genuine aspiration 
of many of those who have left the country, where they 
were more or less wanted, for the town, where they find 
themselves superfluous. Toreturn vaguely to their native 
villages on the chance of being able to build up a per- 
manent livelihood there is a venture for which they may 
well not have the heart. Their places are only too likely to 
have ‘been filled up, or their old masters. to have cut down 





on the market for agricultural labour in PI 


where they are not known would appear an ev. : 
less business than staying on in Yondos on the thanse f 
there will be more jobs to go round, as there doub 
will, when times improve. But the case might be total] 
altered with many of them, if they were helped to been. 
small holders in places carefully chosen by competent a 
sympathetic advisers, both for the suitability of the land ‘fe 
access to markets, and for the existence of a demand for fa ia 
work. In very many instances it is practically certain that 
men now unemployed in London or other towns would neve 
have left their homes if they had possessed small hold} ; 
on which they and their families could be remunerativel: 
occupied when they were not working for neighbourin 
farmers. Both economically and in the interest and out 
look of life such holdings would often have made all the 
difference. Of course, there are very many men and women 
now in difficulties in London who prefer city life vast] 
with all its uncertainties and hardships, to what they 
consider the intolerable solitude'and dulness of a countn 
labourer’s existence. Such as these it would be perfectly 
futile to move “back to the land.” They would be certain 
to fail there once more, and to drift once more town- 
wards; for, in truth, their whole natures have become 
alien to country life, and the distaste for it can never be 
cast out of them. But there are, as we believe, and ag 
clearly Mr. Herring and the Salvation Army authorities 
who have studied the subject at close quarters, believe 
very considerable numbers of people now in London who 
recognise that in going there they made an enormous 
mistake, and would be profoundly thankful if the oppor. 
tunity were given them to retrieve it. That opportunity 
it is designed to afford, in a substantial number of cases, 
with the pecuniary assistance, the guidance, and the 
friendly and skilled supervision which are necessary to 
make it full and real, through the administration of 
Mr. Herring’s benefaction. It is not, however, to be any 
mere charity, or in the strict sense a charity at all. On 
the contrary, the “settlers” will be expected to repay 
fully, with interest, the advances made for thé purchase 
of their holdings and the stock, seeds, and implements 
required for their cultivation, and when necessary for the 
purchase or erection of cottages; but such repayment, as 
Mr. Bramwell Booth has explained to a representative of 
the Westminster Gazette, will not be called for until the 
Salvation Army authorities consider that the “settler” is 
in a position to make it. 

This is entirely as it should be, and the Salvation Army 
may, we believe, be relied on to make a good selection of 
the men in whose favour Mr. Herring’s admirable experi- 
ment is to be tried. If it should be as successful as there 
is good reason to hope, we may fairly anticipate that. a 
powerful stimulus will be given to movements, both 
philanthropic and eommercial, for providing small holdings 
for those labourers who have not yet drifted into the 
towns. Nothing would be better calculated to check the 
depopulation of the country districts than a general 
assurance that there was a fair opportunity for. any in- 
dustrious, intelligent, and thrifty rural labourer to estab- 
lish himself in the position of a small holder. At present 
the first step in that direction is often very hard—aindeed, 
impossible—the cash or credit required for the acquisition 
of a few acres and the necessary equipment being totally 
beyond the reach of the ordinary labourer, however con- 
siderable his aptitudes for success as a small farmer may 
be. But if it be once shown that a substantial number of 
men—even after a break of more or less duration with 
rural life and an experience of urban failure—have been 
able to prove themselves fit for conversion into peasant 
proprietors, we may reasonably look forward to a recogni- 
tion on the part of landlords and of owners of capital that 
it is sound business to facilitate the setting up in that 


industrious habits. 

It is not possible to speak with nearly the same amount 
of cheerful ‘anticipation in regard to the somewhat in- 
discriminate advocacy of farm colonies which is heard in 
connection with the treatment of the unemployed question. 
The running of ‘farms by local authorities is, of course, 
very far from being’a novel feature in English practice. 
It was part of the old system of “setting the poor on 
work ” which belonged to the Elizabethan Poor Law, and 
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+ eixty or seventy years before the reformed Poor Law 
ars eel Indeed, according to Sir George Nichols’s 
pine work on the Poor Law, the “parish farm” was 
hen well known in most parts of England. The Com- 
issioners Of 1834 took a generally unfavourable view of 
the institution, much more so than had been taken by the 
Commissioners of 1817. The earlier body mention with 

roval instances of well-managed parish farms, but 
po more famous successors stated that those which 
had come within their knowledge had “all failed of 
their objects” and had “ proved to be sources of malversa- 
tion.” Mr. James Mavor, who wrote an interesting and 
‘nforming article on the subject in 1893 in the Nineteenth 
Century, seems to show that this censure Was at any rate 
yather too undiscriminating. He mentions in particular 
the case of a large parish farm at Cranbrook, in Kent, 
which was rented and managed on behalf of the parish 
by some very energetic and honest local farmers,—the land- 
Jord objecting to let the land to a fluctuating body like 
the Vestry. These farmers, who held the parish farm 
in trust, appear to have made it yield considerable 
rofits, from which they gave donations to parochial, and 
even to extra-parochial objects. It seems hardly likely 
that a case of this kind stood alone in 18384, in view of 
the favourable opinion which, as already mentioned, was 
expressed in regard to certain parish farms by the Com- 
missioners of 1817. But the probability is that the slack 
and careless temper which, as is so notorious, characterised 
the administration of the Poor Law generally in the 
“thirties” of the last century, and long before, made 
itself commonly seen in the management of parish farms 
also. They were then—and, similarly, farm colonies must 
be now—institutions needing a high degree of honesty, 
steadiness, firmness, and competence in their management. 
Farm work lends itself in a special measure to idling and 
shirking, and calls for specially searching and censtant 
supervision. When religious organisations with a 
thoroughly practical bent like the Salvation Army, 
which manifest the power to exercise a strong hold on 
the characters of those who submit to their influence, 
undertake farm management, it is :very possible that 
they may succeed: in creating a corporate conscience among 
the persons employed. But this cannot be counted 
on in the case of institutions started and maintained 
by urban local authorities, at a distance from their 
own scene of action, for the purpose of dealing with 
temporary emergencies. In such cases it is too often 
probably true that the local authority will provide the 
“farm colony ” as a means of satisfying a claim based on 
that “right to employment.” which it will be disastrous to 
this country, both socially and economically, ever to 
acknowledge; and there can be little doubt that the 
assertion of the “right to employment” is only too apt 
to be associated with a practical assertion of the right to 
work at one’s own pace and for one’s own time. In any 
case, we may be tolerably sure that unless farm colonies 
are supervised with vigour and intelligence, and even with 
some touch of inspiration, they will fail to exercise any 
appreciable check upon that townward tendency of the 
more energetic of the rural population which the example 
of successful individual colonists, under such a scheme as 
Mr. Herring’s, would distinctly discourage, 








“q, 3. Bi” 

HE hero of the powerful and admirably translated story 
which bears this strange title (by Peter Rosegger, 
translated by Elizabeth Lee; Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) is 
a modern German artisan under sentence of death. To ease 
his mental agony, an agony only made worse by a dim hope 
of reprieve, he sits down to write a book. His object is not 
80 much to distract as to reconcentrate his. thoughts. He 
desires intensely to get for himself a clear conception of 
Christ,—to find out by thinking whether there is any help 
for him in the religion of his fathers. The priest refuses 
him a New Testament, on the ground that it is only to be 
rightly understood by experts. He attempts, therefore, to 
put down for himself all that he knows of Christianity, 
“using his childish memories, the remains of his school 


learning, the fragments of his reading, and, above all, his 


mother’s Bible stories.” “‘ Will He come?” he asks himself 
as he begins to write; and certainly before he has finished 











writing he has created a living picture. “If it was not 
always the historical Jesus as Saviour, it. was the Saviour in 
whom men believed become historical, since he affected‘ the 
world’s history through the hearts of men.” 

The criminal tells his history to the priest on the day o 
which his sentence is pronounced. Konrad Ferleitner is 
an upper-class workman,—a carpenter. He has had the 
ordinary education of a German primary school, and has 
added to it by a great deal of desultory reading. “The 
jeiner’s apprentice had always loved books. He had once 
reckoned out as a joke that three asses could not carry the 
books which he had read since his childhood. They had 
afforded him a glimpse of all times and places, and of all 
provinces of human life. Now he asked himself what it had 
all brought him. Confusion, perplexity, nothing besides,” Like 
many such men, he was a Socialist, and slipped almost uncon- 
sciously into an Anarchist Society in Hamburg. The Society 
decided upon the murder of a man. in the Government. The 
lot fell to the carpenter. He fired, wounded his victim, 
was tried, and condemned to be hanged. <A good deal 
of sympathy was felt for the prisoner at the trial on 
account of his previously blameless life and the fact that 
he was evidently the tool of worse men. “ What a cursed 
critical case!” says the Judge as he walks up and down his 
study; and he visits the prisoner in his cell and tells him that 
a “petition for mercy” has been sent to the King, so that he 
must not at present abandon all hope, allowing him at the 
same time the use of pens and paper. Ferleitner had the 
literary instinct. It had pleased him, we are told, in former 
days “to write away an anxiety from his heart, not in letters 
to others, but only for himself...... He had in that 
fashion created many comrades and many companions during 
his wanderings.” Oppressed alike by the terror of death 
and the sense of guilt, “at first his dreams and thoughts and 
figures were disconnected through timidity, and the painful 
excitement which often made his pulses gallop and his heart 
stop beating. Then he cowered in the corner, and wept and 
groaned and struggled in vain with the desire for mortal 
life. When he succeeded in collecting bis thoughts again, 
and he took up his pen afresh, he gradually regained calm, 
and each time it lasted longer.” It is difficult to exaggerate 
Herr Rosegger’s power to strike terror by a mere description 
of a state of mind. 

To turn to the book which the prisoner wrote. The 
instant the reader’s attention is riveted to the manuscript 
the whole atmosphere changes. The first pages are concerned 
with what may be called the Gospel of the Infancy. The stories 
of the shepherds and the Magi are supplemented by many 
stories such as might well have struck the imagination of.a 
boy. Barabbas the “ robber” and Dismas the penitent thief 
together stop the Holy Family on their flight into Egypt. 
Dismas is moved to compassion by the friendly looks of the 
child, and helps them on their way without injury while 
Barabbas is asleep. In Egypt the Holy Child comes under 
the notice of Pharaoh. Mary and Joseph do not return to 
Jerusalem till her son is twelve years old, and the incident 
of the finding of Christ in the Temple is made to occur 
immediately upon their return. Konrad Ferleitner has read 
some popular theology and a good many books of Eastern 
travel. The mixture of bookish erudition and homely 
German experience often leads the reader to smile; but itis 
always a smile of reverence, for the figure round whom, the 
lesser personages in the narrative group themselves is always 
in the prisoner’s eyes divine. Joseph would not return across 
the desert; “he wanted to show his family the sea.” “Mary 
occupied herself in repairing and making clothes, so that she 
might be nicely dressed when she arrived at home.” Once 
back in the carpenter's shop in Nazareth, Mary becomes uneasy 
about her son. She hears that “he reads the Law in order 
to criticise it.” When once John the Baptist has been intro- 
duced into the story, and our Lord’s ministry begins, the 
carpenter follows the Gospel story more nearly. But he 
writes all the while like a man who is not. familiar with the 
New Testament as a whole, yet to whom most of the sayings, 
stories, and incidents in it are separately familiar. 

Pondering upon isolated passages, he has come to conceive 
of imaginary connections between them and imaginary situa- 
tions, which may have given rise to particular trains of thought. 
He even puts words into the mouth of our Lord which, while 
they might very well be deduced from His teaching plus His 
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character, are not, so far as the present writer knows, even 
traditionally ascribed to Him. A man thus straining his 
memory, and struggling to recollect every scrap of idealism 
which has lightened his life from childhood to manhood, 
would be likely to invent, and could not but let his personal 
longing for a word intended for himself colour his reeol- 
lections. For instance, the Sermon on the Mount is para- 
phrased from the New Testament, with an addition. “Thus 
ended the speech which became one of the greatest events 
of the world. Many were terrified by the concluding sen- 
tences, for they heard the word, but were too weak to 
follow it. Their cowardice did not escape Jesus, and 
because He could not let jany depart uncomforted, they 
seemed to hear Him murmur: ‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
belongs to those who untiringly reach out after it. Blessed 
are the weak whose will is good.’” 

Very often his homely realisations of scenes and circum- 
stances prompt him to a momentary digression, and he seems 
constrained to romance. A strange apprentice from Jericho 
comes, after Joseph’s death, to work in the carpenter’s shop, 
from which the master was so often absent. ‘“ He worked at 
the wood with the hatchet and saw what Jesus had once 
handled ; sat by the hearth and at the table where Jesus had 
once sat.” The contrast between the divine character of her 
son and that of a very ordinary young workman is painful to 
Mary, and when our Lord returns to visit His mother, she 
complains. The Christ of Ferleitner's imagination makes 
immediate excuse for the boy. “He is poor, discontented, 
and sullen; he has found little kindness in men.” Sympathy 
will in the end soften his heart. “Everything that you 
think to do for Me in. My absence, do: for him,” He 
exhorts. All through the narrative the Virgin takes a 
more prominent part than she takes in the minds of those 
brought up in Protestant traditions, and our Lord’s last 
words to her before His crucifixion are:—‘ Your day will 
be everlasting. The poor, those forsaken by every 
heaven, will pour out their woes to you, the blessed, the 
rich in grace! All the races of the earth will prazse you.” 
The warnings to the rich take special hold upon the 
Socialist’s imagination. “Men of good position,’ we read, 
“were among those who listened to His words with the greatest 
attention, and then haggled with Him to see if the Kingdom 
of Heaven could not be had at a cheaper price than the 
world.” An explanation of a parable often takes the form of 
an explanatory incident. Thus the parable of the pennies is 
told to encourage an old man, who has lived entirely for this 
world, yet is moved by the teaching of Christ to take a new 
view of life, and who is told by the young and arrogant that 
it is now too late to change. 

The character of Judas is well conceived. He is “amoney- 
changer from Carioth,” who began to follow after Christ. 
“Things did not go well, for while he was doing his accounts 
his thoughts were with the Master, and he made errors; and 
when he was with the Master his thoughts were with his money, 
and he missed what was being said...... After listening 
to the Sermon on the Mount, he determined to go no more to 
his place of business, but to remain with Jesus, so strong was his 
belief in Him. And the exchange brought as much joy into his 
heart as if he had lent money to a man at two hundred per cent. 
For he would have treasure in the Kingdom of the Messiah.” 
That he betrayed our Lord in order to force Him to declare 
Himself the Messiah is now a common view, and we are not 
surprised to find it taken in this instance. Ferleitner does 
not dare to condemn even Judas; and he imagines that James 
went away from the Cross as soon as he saw that our Lord 
had died “to seek out Judas,” for “he would tell him that in 
dying the Master had forgiven His enemies.” But Judas had 
already hanged himself. Strong as is the insistence on 
forgiveness all through the pages of Ferleitner’s manuscript, 
the Christ of the German workman is a Christ full of strength 
and capable of tremendous indignation. “ His personality,” 
we read, “defies description. It left none cold who came in 
contact with it. It was attractive, not only by humility and 
gentleness, but more by active power, and by such sacred and 
fiery anger as had never before been seen in any one.” 

So a workman in a prison cell forgot his fears and his 
remorse, wrote of the Gospel by day and dreamed of it by 
night. As the scenes of the Resurrection passed before his 
mind death seemed as nothing to him; but when his work 


physical fear of execution took hold on him again, mM, 
priest is impressed by the book, and desires to find a name f; 
it, believing that it might do good if it were given to the 
public. He is not a very able physician of the soul but te 
does his best, and makes a great point of entering the 
prisoners’ cells with an affected air of cheerfulness. One da; 
he comes unexpectedly into Konrad’s cell, waving the mth f 
script in his hand, and shouting, “Glad tidings! Glad 
tidings!” He only intends to show bis interest in the book 
and to say that he has found a name for it; but Konrad 
imagines that he is announcing a reprieve. Overwroucht in 
mind und body, he faints away and dies of heart faibais 
Outside the prison the priest meets the Judge. “‘My hone 
father,’ he said hoarsely, ‘I am sorry, you will have a 
heavy night of it. Ferleitner, the criminal, will need a priest. 
To-morrow at six o'clock all will be over.” “Your Excel. 
lency, the criminal needs neither priest nor judge. He has 
been pardoned,” is the reply, and the priest goes on his way, 
“thanking God sadly for the blessed miracle of the mis. 
understanding.” 

Herr Peter Rosegger has not attempted to write a Life of 
Christ. He has endeavoured only to paint a picture of the 
Christ as a particular section of the community believe in 
Him to-day. “He whom the books present may not be for 
all men ; He who lives in men’s hearts is for all.” Christianity 
is not only a philosophy, not only a morality, and not only a 
hope,—though for most of us it is all these things, and only 
these things. It is an ideal having life in itself, and capable, 
indeed, in certain natures, of what seems a miraculous vivifi- 
cation. Against this power nothing prevails, and in nineteen 
hundred years neither sin, knowledge, nor ignorance has been 
able to render it sterile. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
EW Christmas carols will be written; some, perhaps, in 
years to come as fresh and fine and as English in 
spirit as Mr. Swinburne’s carol given to the world this week 
in “The Queen’s Carol,’—a publication to which we wish all 
success. It is issued (price 2s. 6d.) from the Daily Mail office, 
and the proceeds are to be given to the Queen’s Unemployed 
Fund. Mr. Swinburne strikes out at once into the open air :— 
“One boy goes galloping over the moorland, 
Wild with delight of the sunshine and speed, 
Blithe as a bird on his bleak bright foreland, 
Glad as the wind or his own glad steed.” 
The contrast, of course, is the poor boy, who “sees the mine 
as the world at last.” The poem finishes with an appeal :— 
“ Winter, lord of laughing Yule, 
Winter, weeping on his dead, 
Bids us ease his iron rule, 
Bids us bring his poor men bread.” 
That ends on the right note,—the same note that sounds in 
the last quatrain of the song of the “good King Wenceslas,” 
faring out into the “rude wind’s wild lament” to carry wine 
and logs to the poor man’s dwelling a league away, and 
warming the very sods with the print of his feet for his page 
to follow him :— 
“Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
Rank or wealth possessing, 
Ye who now will bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find blessing.” 
But the note struck by the later carol is essentially modern. 
The harmonies and discords out of which it rings belong to 
a civilisation more complicated than that in which Christmas 
charity was asked by the carol-singers for the poor men 
singing in the mire outside fire-lit halls. The spirit of carol- 
making has travelled a long way since those simpler days to 
the present time, when carols are written of set purpose to 
help a particular class, or published to be bought and read. 
The word “ carol,” indeed, takes on a new meaning, possibly to 
be set under a separate heading in the dictionaries of the 
future, with especial reference to Dickens and to “The 
Queen’s Carol” published last week. But the insistent 
point, in any case, is that those who attempt a modern carol 
must, if their work is to ring true, strike a modern note. 
Their stanzas must be resonant, as are Mr. Swinburne’s, of 
the vigour and sorrow of to-day, if to-day’s kindness is to be 
demanded for poor men. Each age asks charity in its own 
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language, and perhaps the older singers get the most; but 
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for each there could be but one object, intentness on the 
trath that belongs to its own time. 
“ Mhere would be no room, at all events, or perhaps rather 
there would be no need, for imitation of older models. 
Imitation, if it were to be attempted, although it might be 
able to range over an enormously wide field, would almost 
always compel the carol-maker to pretence, which would be 
to create difficulty at once. It could not he easy, for 
instance, for a writer of to-day to get back into that 
atmosphere of simplicity which framed the story of the birth 
of the Child in typical English scenery. Yet that is, of 
course, the leading idea in some of the older carols. ‘The 
first Nowell the Angel did say” was to poor shepherds 
protecting their sheep from snow and wiad, like English 
shepherds in lambing-time :— 

“Jn fields where they lay keeping their sheep 

On a cold winter’s night that was so deep.” 
Just in the same way mediaeval painters pictured the stall 
with the manger as plaster-built and straw-thatched. It 
would be difficult, again, to think of an English Christmas 
without church bells ringing, and so in “The Manger 


Throne” : ‘ 
“The bells of the city of God ring out, 


For the Son of Mary was born to-night.” 
But imitation, although it might rise to the overcoming of 
difficulties of wrongly imagined scenery, would find even a 
harder task in the changing of mental attitude towards 
theological doctrine. Would it be possible, for instance, to 
imitate the grafting of the Christian legend on a pagan stem, 
asin“ The Holly and the Ivy,” with its quaint opening and 
its delightful refrain P— 
“The Holly and the Ivy 
Now both are full well grown; 
Of all the trees that are in the wood 
The Holly bears the crown. 
O the rising of the sun, 
The running of the deer, 
The playing of the merry organ, 
Sweet singing in the quire!” 
The beginning belongs to pagan ceremonial, but the lines 
were made to fit the time by recurrent additions to each couplet 
in praise of the holly, which bears “a blossom as white as lily- 
flower” or “a berry as red as any blood,”—additions almost 
violent in their contrast, such as “ Mary bore sweet Jesus 
Christ to be our sweet Saviour” or “todo poor sinners good.” 
It would be difficult, again, to come back to such simplicity 
and easy tolerance of lack of thought as run all through one 
of the most straightforward of the old rhymes, “ The Seven 
Joys of Mary.” Only the necessities of rhyme could have 
driven the carol-maker to sing as he does in one of the verses. 
Yet there could have been little hesitation among the 
audience in accepting the strange doctrine of those easy 
stanzas. Legend, for that matter, was of course readily 
accepted, and there is its own charm in the tradition of the 
Cherry Tree. Maid Mary, “as they went a-walking in the 
garden so gay,” spied some cherries which she begs Joseph 
to pluck “ for to give my child.” 
“©O then,’ replied Joseph, 
With words so unkind, 
*I will pluck no cherries 
For to give to thy Child.’” 
Mary begs the cherry-tree to bend down so that she may 
pluck the fruit :— 
“The uppermost sprig then 
Bowed down to her knee: 
‘Thus you may see, Joseph, 
These cherries are for me.’” 
It is as natural and gentleas the few words which in one of 
the Apocryphal books of the New Testament describe Mary’s 
childhood :—*‘So Mary continued in the Temple as a dove 
educated there, and received her food from the hand of an 
angel.” One of the older carols, indeed, is directly based on 
the legend, so frequent in the Apocryphal books, of Christ 
joining in the play of other children— 
“I bid God bless them ev’ry one, 
And Christ their patron be; 
Little children, shall I play with you? 
And you shall play with me. 
But they made answer to me, ‘ No.’ 
They were lords’ and ladies’ sons; 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was born in an ox’s stall.” 


The spirit of the carol is gentler than that of the Apocryphal 





writer, and the children are forgiven. But most strangely 
worded of all the carols founded on New Testament writings 
is the song of Dives and Lazarus. Lazarus, in requital for 
his sufferings, is told that “ there’s a place in Heaven prepared 
for thee, To sit upon an Angel’s knee.” When Dives died, 
“there came two serpents out of hell,” and he is bidden to 
follow “to sit upon a serpent’s knee.” The quaint lines show 
to some extent the reality of the lack of vocabulary which 
must have been almost universal before the days of Tyndule 
and Coverdale and the Geneva Bible. 

An easier atmosphere for a modern carol-writer to move 
into would be, perhaps, the merrymaking of the wassailers 
“among the leaves so green.” They asked plainly enough 
for what they wanted :— 

“ We have a little purse 
Made of ratching [stretching] leather skin; 
We want some of your small change 

To line it well within.” 
Or he might find an echo of the Spanish Story of the 
Shepherd, who when he roused himself from the trance of 
hearing the angel’s message— 
“3 oe sheep to Him whose care breathed in the western 

wind, 

I left them, for instead of snow, I trod on blade and flower.” 
Or he would succeed if he could write something so simple as 
the Coventry Carol, with its easy refrain :— 

“Lullay, Thou little tiny Child, 
By, by, lully, lullay.” 
Or this of Mary on hearing the tale of the shepherds :-— 
“ She listened to the tale divine, 
And closer still the Babe she prest, 
And while she cried, the Babe is mine, 
A mother’s love o’erflowed her breast.” 
But simplest of all, perhaps, he would find the medium of 
Latin, sung antiphonally as in the Besancon Carol of the 
shepherds who— 
“ Rejoicing as if filled anew 
Bono Bacchico liquore, 
Leaping and dancing nigh they drew 
Simul in Bethlehem Judae. 
Lantern or torch they needed not 
Stella clara tune lucebat, 
They found an ass within the cot 
Rauca voce qui clamabat.” 
But one condition of the old carol-making would still be 
absent. To hear the full spirit of the old carols, the singer's 
mind must be filled with much simpler imagery than that 
which has been thrust on him by later ages. But even if he 
can recognise that spirit himself, it. is another thing to get 
others to recognise it. Theoldcarol-makers sang to be heard ; 
but he must write to be read, and of necessity cannot recall 
an art which was lost with the jongleurs and ballad-singers. 





TRUFFLE-HUNTING IN WILTS. 

HEN the leaf has fallen, about the time that game- 

pie and boar’s-head first begin to loom upon a still 

distant Christmas horizon, the English truffle-hunter takes to 
the field. The locality in which the truffle may be found in 
this country, in a quantity sufficient to make it worth the 
hunting, is not extensive. Unsuspected, and therefore un- 
sought for, this remarkable fungus may no doubt exist else- 
where; but in parts of Dorset and of Wilts it is regularly 
gathered, and, although the market is chiefly supplied from 
the Continent, some few persons are able to earn a livelihood 
during the early winter months by the search forit. But the 
truffie-hunter is a man by himself. He knows no competition 
in his quaint and brief avocation. For the truffle grows most 
plentifully on a chalk soil and only under trees. The stately 
beech, with spreading, drooping branches—in early summer 
thickly clad in glossy leaves, and falling like a skirt lightly 
to touch the ground—is its favourite tree, although it is 
also to be found in less abundance under the oak and the 
chestnut. The finely timbered park, therefore, affords the 
happiest hunting-ground, and to enter this permission must be 
obtained. In the South of France, where truffles are very 
abundant, the pig is chiefly used to discover them; and 
thus, instead of enjoying a life of ease and elegant 
gentility, as he does with us in England, the hog is made 
to work and earn his living like a man. But here, where 
the game is scarce, the pig could make no show at all at 
the business. Even the most exemplary sow, experienced, 
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intelligent, willing, motherly, and endowed with all the many 
virtues and excellences of her sex and race, is at best but a 
poor ranger. Thoughtful deliberation characterises all her 
movements, but there is a certain lack of dash. When there 
is ground to be covered she cannot be relied upon to rise to 
the occasion. With us it is necessary to use dogs, and there- 
fore a truffle-hunter must be of a transparent respectability 
that can win and retain the confidence even of a head-keeper. 
The privilege to walk over the estate may very likely have 
descended to him from his father, and from childhood he has 
understood the value of it. His sons and daughters, undis- 
turbed by the prevailing desire to run away from the locality 
in which they were brought up, go into service at the great 
house. He belongs to the countryside, and is known to 
everybody around. His truffle-hunting holds him to the 
place of his birth. Scarcely anywhere else can it be carried 
on, and, like most men who follow an odd trade, he has more 
of the old-world spirit than many of his neighbours. So the 
squire stops to have a word with him whenever they meet, 
listening all the while with a smile to his quaint phrases. 
Well aware that he is in favour, the truffle-hunter is free of 
speech. He has nobody else to think of, no employer to 
please, and he freely enjoys a broad hunting-ground from 
which every intruder is severely excluded. 

It was a dull morning very early in winter, and our 
trysting-place was by the old disused chalk-pit, now over- 
shadowed and almost hidden under trees of half-a-century. 
Underfoot the turf was soft and springy and the grass wet, 
for it is no time to hunt for truffles when the ground is 
bound by frost. Upon every side the well-wooded landscape 
melted away into a grey mist. From every twig and bud 
hung a drop of shining moisture, imperceptibly increasing, 
to fall at last upon the sodden leaves, so bright in the early 
stages of their decay that they could give a gleam of 
ruddy warmth even to the bare cheerlessness of a winter 
day. Yet the air was soft and mild in its humidity. A 
squirrel ran out upon a branch, stopped, and stood at 
attention with his tail curled over his back. Suddenly he 
turned, leapt to another limb, and ran shyly back to hide 
himself behind the trunk. Yet presently he was on the 
ground, moving to and fro in graceful leaps in his search for 
some odd beech-nut, if by chance the birds might have left 
vne here and there so late in the year. The squirrel also is 
not above regaling himself with a truffle should he happen 
upon one during his excursion to the earth. But disturbed 
by the sound of a footstep again, he raised himself to watch 
and listen. Then, his tail undulating as he went, he was off 
and out of sight on the tree once more, as the truffle-hunter 
¢ame in view with three white poodles close to his heel. A 
quaint group they were as they quickly advanced down the 
grove, The man, in a fustian coat and gaiters and with a 
stout ground-ash stick in his hand, looked like an under-keeper- 
And the coat had large game-pockets too, which were full 
and bulging upon each side. The little poodles—for they are 
much smaller than their carefully trimmed aristocratic 
cousins who move in the best circles—looked like a small 
troupe of performing dogs. They appeared to take a 
subdued and serious view of life. They looked more 
thoughtful even than comic artists waiting for their turns, 
“T don’t hardly believe I be behine time,” said he. “Oh no; 
I am early. Did you find many on tke way here?” “I 
ha’n’t a-hunted. I comed straight on.” But in a moment, 
divining the meaning of the question, he drew from his 
pocket a handful of little blocks of dry bread. “’Tes to 
hearten up the dogs,” he explained. 

We had a day’s tramp before us, and we started at once. 
We were almost strangers, but his simplicity was so direct 
that he was quite ready to talk to me from the first, and his 
one subject was the mysterious behaviour of the truffle. 
“Now to my mind a truffle is a very funny thing,” said he. 
“ You mid find ’em in one place thick an’ plenty; an’ hard by, 
where in reason you would look to see just so many, there 
idden a single one to be had not for love nor money. I’ve 
a-tookt up little uns an’ set’em in a likely spot, but come 
next time there were no truffles there never the more. Yet 
for all that they do die out, an’ start fresh o’ theirselves like. 
My father found.’em where there’s none now, an’ yet they be 
where no dog of his ever stopped to scrape in his life. SoT 


do allow there is somethen in the nature of a truffle more than 
the mind o’ man have ever a-wormed out or ever will, An’ 





that’s easy to think, when all their growth is out 9 sight 


underground.” All the while we were trudging to and ra 
across turf as fine as a lawn, now to a single tree and then to 
a group clustered together on the sward like a Constellation 
in the heavens. Now and again a rabbit ran across in front 
of us. Once, in a little hollow where the grass wag rough 
and long, a hare jumped up at our feet. But these Wise 
poodles took no notice of the one or the other. Only under 
the trees, when they were told, did they show any excitement 
and gallop about with eager jealousy, each anxious to be the 
first to find. But nothing came of it. We went into the 
corner of a beech-wood, where there was no copse, and 
the ground, thickly covered with the brown waste from a 
wildly extravagant shower of mast, was bare of vegetation 
as a floor, Then down a narrow glade between two 
covers. The poodles ranged like spaniels upon each side 
of us as we walked on, and now and again we stopped to 
watch them. Presently one of them raised his nose and 
sniffed the wind, then cantered forward in doubt, then 
galloped some twenty yards and began to scrape a hole in 
the ground. The truffle-hunter ran as hard as he could; 
for not only may a dog injure the precious fungus by in. 
ordinate scraping, but he is apt in time to acquire a taste 
for it, and will then swallow it himself. In this instanca 
there was no lamentable waste of this sort; and, to the 
envy of his companions, the fortunate poodle was rewarded 
with a cube of bread, It was a most interesting exhibition 
of keenness of nose, for the truffle was quite three 
inches under the ground, and this one, as it happened, 
was scarcely larger than a hazel-nut. There is nothing 
attractive in the personal appearance of a truffle, 
nothing impressive to support a title to the respect in 
which it has been held. A fine truffle closely, resembles 
a moderate-sized potato with an infirm constitution and 
a ruined complexion. It is like a walnut blackened 
by storage in a damp cellar and afflicted with warts. From 
its exterior the animating soul, that can impart a subtle 
spirituality even to brawn, could never be divined. But 
it is good fun searching for the truffle. The morning cleared, 
and by noon a gentle sunlight fell upon the glistening 
trees and dewy grass. We went into the valley by the bank 
of a broad clear river, and there we found them thick and 
fast. We ran for our lives, both of us; or for the lives of 
the truffles. The bread was all distributed, but the fustian 
pockets bulged more than ever, And when the winter sun 
dropped like a red disc through the level cloud of grey mist 
that hung along the western sky, and passed quickly out of 
sight below the horizon, the truffle man, followed by his 
poodles, trudged home well laden from his bloodless hunt. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“QUO USQUE TANDEM?” 


[To THe Epiron oF THE “Spectator.”] 
S1r,—The concentration of public interest on foreign affairs, 
that most striking feature of our political psychology in recent 
years, has no doubt been mainly responsible for the apathy dis- 
played by the people at large with regard to questions of national 
finance. The present situation can no longer be held to 
excuse any continuance of such neglect. The termination 
of war in the Far East, the renewal and extension of the 
Japanese Alliance, the consolidation of our friendly under- 
standing with France, and the cordiality of our relations with 
the United States afford an unusually favourable opportunity 
for the development of our domestic resources. Retrench- 
ment has again become a feasible policy; that it is also a 
crying necessity the following figures will show. 

In the “Statistical Abstract” the national expenditure for 
1894-95 is returned at £93,918,421, and at £141,956,497 for 1904-5, 
—an increase of £48,088,076, or 51 per cent, Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
however, in a pamphlet published a little while ago has shown, 
conclusively I think, that these figures are incomplete, inasmuch 
as they do not include such items as the disbursements under the 
various Works Acts, &c., revenue intercepted for ‘local taxation, 
appropriations-in-aid retained and spent by divers Departments, 
and the special appropriation for light-dues. Supplying these 
deficiencies, he finds that our real national expenditure amoun 
in 1894-95 to £110,141,569 and in 1904-5: to £175,298,451,—an 
increase of £65,156,882, or 59 per cent. In the same decade the 
population of the United Kingdom increased from. 39,220,114 to 
43,217,687, a growth of only 10 per cent, In 1894-95 the local 
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nditure amounted to £89,434,106 ; adding this to the national 
oeeaiture, and deducting the sum of £10,917,087 on account of 
Guvernment contributions to local funds (which would otherwise 
be char; twice over), we find that the total national and local 
ndi in 1894-95 amounted to £188,658,588. The latest 
efhoial statistics of local expenditure are for 1902-3, amounting to 
$152,165, , the Government contributions in that year being 

returned at £16,246,000. ) A 

Judging by the analogy of previous years, it would probably 
be safe to estimate a growth in the local expenditure of about 
15 per cent between 1902-3 and 1904-5, but in order to avoid any 
semblance of exaggeration, I will assume for the purposes of this 
ent that there has been no change in the last two years, 
and I will treat the figures for 1902-3 as though they had been 
returned for 1904-5. After deducting the Government contribu- 
tions, the total national and local expenditure in 1904-5 would 
then amount to £311,217,451. These results may now be 


tabulated as follows :— 





Public 
. Total Public Expenditure per 

Year. Population, Expenditure. Head of 

Population, 

1BOL-O5 ssrsvsseeeeenee » 39,220,114 ase £188,658,588 £416 23 

EEE, cc ssahsiares 43,217,687 $11,217,451 a. 7 4 Of 
in ten 

= Gen vasniecaa 8,997,573 —seeses £122,558,863 sere £2 7 Of 
f in- 

=. aecant 10% —cwneee 8232S 49% 


It may be of interest to investigate what ratio this enormous 
public expenditure bears to the national income. It is impossible 
to give precise data as to the total amount of national income. 
The gross and net returns compiled by the Inland Revenue 
Board relate only to such portions as are taken into considera- 
tion for the purposes of Income-tax assessment, probably rather 
Jess than 50 per cent. of the whole sum. A rough calculation 
of the general lines Jaid down by Professor Bowley and by Mr. 
Chiozza-Money would seem to justify a-tentative estimate of 
£1,400,000,000 for the whole national income of 1894-95, and of 
£1,800,000,000 for 1904-5. This would show an increase in the 
ten years of £400,000,000, or 29 per cent., accompanied by a 
growth of 65 per cent. in the public expenditure and 10 per cent. 
in the population. : 

The total public Debt, national and local, exclusive of con- 
tingent liabilities, amounted in 1904-5 to £1,294,700,000. This 
huge total is equivalent to a charge of approximately £30 per 
head of the population. In the ten years since 1894-95 that 

rtion which is represented by the national as opposed to local 
iabilities increased by £137,734,932, nearly 21 per cent., largely, 
no doubt, in consequence of the South African War. But even 
now, in times of peace, far from paying off Debt, we are actually 
adding to our capital liabilities, as redemption by means of the 
Sinking Fund is rendered illusory, owing to concurrent fresh 
borrowings under the various Public Works Acts, and in the 
year 1904-5 there actually was a net increase of £2,238,391 in the 
gross liabilities of the nation. Attention should also be called to 
the mischievous practice which has recently obtained of carrying 
forward from year to year a floating debt of Treasury bills 
amounting to over £21,000,000. 





To sum up, the figures given above show that in the financial 
year 1904-5, with a population of 43,000,000‘and a total,income of | 
£1,800,000,000, the public expenditure exceeded £311,000,000, } 
and the public indebtedness .£1;294,000,000; per head of popula- 
tion there were £41 18s. of income, £7 4s. of public expenditure, 
and approximately £30 of public Debt. It should, moreover, be | 
remembered that the public expenditure in respect of the portion | 
due to local disbursements has almost certainly been under- | 
estimated here by several millions, so that when full official | 
figures are available the state of affairs will appear even more | 
serious. 

An impartial and well-informed French observer, M. Etienne | 
Martin, in his interesting book on our system of taxation may | 
well speak of the “ gigantic rate of increase” of our expenditure 
and indebtedness. “Is it possible,” he asks, “that the people of | 
England can bear a still further aggravation of these charges, the | 
burden of which has now already grown intolerable by reason of | 
its immensity and the faulty manner of its distribution?” ‘his | 
question is entitled to careful consideration, the more so as it 
will hardly be contended that the money is being spent to the 
greatest possible advantage. 

In Germany, expenditure on the Army and Navy is said to have 
grown in the last ten years from £31,830,000 to £43,550,000,—a 
rise of £8,720,000, or 25 percent. In this country the expendi- | 
ture on the two Services can be shown to have increased from 
£40,203,000 in 1894-95 to £79,862,000 in 1904-5,—a growth of | 
£39,659,000, or 984 per cent. Yet the population of the German | 
Empire is nearly 50 per cent. greater than ours, nor can the | 
proposition be maintained that the relative efficiency of our | 
defences as compared with theirs has developed at a rate | 
at all commensurate with the growth of expenditure. M. Martin 
asserts that local expenditure, local taxation, and local Debt 
are roughly three times greater in this country than in 

rance, even after due allowance has been made for the 
cost of the services which are here undertaken by local bodies | 
and there by the State. It would, indeed, be no easy task to | 
prove that our local administration was three times as efficient as 
theirs, and a considerable portion of the difference in expenditure 
18 probably accounted for by the French abstinence from the | 
luxury of municipal trading. Denmark is a poorer country than 
this.. Wages average considerably lower, and the cost of living in 
the principal towns is much about the same. Their methods 
of poor-relief are immeasurably superior to. ours, and include, 
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moreover, an elaborate system of old-age pensions, and yet their 
total expenditure under these two heads is shown by Miss Edith 
Sellers to have been in 1901 1s. 10}d. less per head of population 
than our disbursements for pauper-relief only, and 2s. 34d. less 
per head if the cost of our Asylums Boards be included. 

But even assuming that we got our full money’s-worth for our 
public expenditure, the mere weight of the burden of taxation 
and Debt would still remain disquieting. The results of our 
extravagance have already become manifest in the depreciation 
of our national credit, the stringency of the money market, and 
the consequent fall in value of high-class securities, which have 
hitherto been held by the most prudent and careful classes: of 
investors. So long as the Government and the municipalities 
continue to drain the country of so large a portion of the money 
which would otherwise have been available for commercial 
investment, industrial undertakings will necessarily restrict 
their capital outlay within the narrowest limits possible, trade 
will remain stagnant, and employment ,will be injuriously 
affected. Parliament, under the operation of the aufomatio 
Closure, votes away millions in a few minutes without examina- 
tion or discussion, and the largest ratepayers in the ‘country 
have no direct representation on the local bodies. Thus we find 
that in 1902-3 the railway companies in England and Wales paid 
nearly 8 per cent. of the total amount of the rates levied in that 
division of the United Kingdom, without the slightest control 
over the authorities which imposed such taxation. 

Many remedies have been suggested, and some, no doubt, 
would produce a certain degree of alleviation; but all such 
palliatives will be of little avail unless the electorate can be 
awakened to a sense of the ruinous extravagance of our public 
expenditure, and until they can be made to understand that, 
without a careful husbanding and a frugal administration of 
their resources, no foreign policy, however skilful, and no inter- 
national alliances or friendships will enable them to retain their 
prosperity and greatness. There are no longer any monopolies 
in trade, The competition of Germany and the United States, 
which we now feel in all the markets of the world, will in the 
near future be reinforced by that of Japan. Our rivals are not 
inferior to us in respect of energy or highly trained intelligence, 
and we shall indeed find it hard to keep up in the race if we.con- 
tinue to allow our earnings and our savings to be squandered by 
our rulers, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
23 Eaton Square, S.W. 


[Every effort to induce the British people to realise the nature 
of the dangers with which they are confronted in the matter 
of national extravagance has our warmest support. There 
is no subject more worthy of the anxious attention of the 
nation.—Ep. Spectator. } 


Cuartes Napier LAWRENCE. 


. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


[To tas Epiror or tae “ SrectarTor.’’j 


Srr,—I wrote to you on this subject the week before last 
because I thought Mr. Parker Smith had not stated Adam 
Smith’s views quite fully enough. Adam Smith’s doctrine, 
as I understand it, is that the employment of capital. in the 
home trade is more profitable than employment in the 
foreign trade; but the general industry of a society can never 
exceed what the capital of the society can employ. Therefore, 
a given amount of capital being engaged in the maintenance 
of industry, no regulation of commerce (as by Protective 
duties) can increase the quantity of industry; it can only 
cause harm by diverting capital and labour from more 
remunerative into less remunerative channels (Book IV,, 
chap. 2). ; 

Mr. Parker Smith’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s claim that the 
commodities we import should be made at home in addition to 
our own manufactures postulates the introduction of additional 
capital beyon1 what is at present engaged in our industry. No 
Free-trader would deny the benefit of introducing such capital if 
it can find available a proportionate amount of labour which will 
enable it to perform its functions. According to the latest 
returns, there would seem to be about 3 per cent. of our workmen 





i unemployed, after making allowance for sickness, This would 


not be sufficient to provide labour for more than a small portion 
of the additional capital required. 

How far and under what conditions additional capital could 
be attracted is a difficult question which could not be 
discussed in a letter. But I think it is clear that it could 


| only be a gradual and lengthy process. 


The real question seems to be: Would Protection be likely to 
attract additional capital—say from abroad—to compete in our 


| labour market, and thus stimulate employment and raise w ? 


The Free-trader answers “ No,’ because the tendency. of Pro- 
tection is to cause waste of labour; and being wasted, the propor- 
tion of available labour to capital would become diminished, and 
accordingly additional capital would not be attracted, but 
repelled. Tho Free-trader agrees that a large portion of the 
goods we import from abroad might be made at home; but he 
contends that this could only be done by expending (say) ten 
hours’ labour on the production of the foreign article as against 
eight hours’ required for the commodity made for exchange, He 
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says that the result of this waste to the working man will be 
longer hours and lower wages—or both—and he appeals to history 
and experience, 

Here we approach the region of statistics, and at this roint the 
disputants usually betake themselves to Blue-books ana Reports 
of Commissions,—convenient storehouses of facts and figures 
from which each side selects suitable materials to be served out 
to their respective followers in a tabloid form as leaflets. 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Matcoum. 

Walton Manor, Epsom. 

[We have received a large number of letters on both sides, 
but cannot continue this correspondence. We publish Mr. 
Malcolm’s letter because he was directly challenged by Mr. 
Parker Smith.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘ SpEcTaTorR.’’] 

Srr,—A year ago you were kind enough to print some letters 
of mine on this subject. Will you allow me to express shortly 
my views on the difficulty in the present crisis? As a 
Unionist Free-trader, I wish to support both Free-trade and the 
Union. Speakers like Mr. Long wish to make out that this 
is impossible, and that we must choose between these two, 
and ought to put the Union first. My view is that we can 
support both by voting for the Liberal candidate where there 
is no Unionist Free-trader standing. By this action we help, 
first, to make sure of Free-trade by returning a Liberal 
majority; and, second, to defend the Union by securing as 
large a Liberal majority as possible, and so rendering the 
Liberal party independent of the Irish vote—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. B. L. 

[We heartily endorse our correspondent’s view of the 
duty of Free-trade Unionists.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The Lancashire cotton trade that was “going” has 
made in profit this year £680,000. This sum is the net gain 
of eighty-eight mills, representing 7,300,000 spindles with a 
share capital of £3,500,000, the loans amounting to £1,700,000. 
Actual figures are not available for over 650,000 looms—a 
separate weaving business from spinning—but the profit I 
estimate to be larger per cent. on capital employed than in 
the eighty-eight yarn factories referred to above. Surely it 
is unnecessary to add a word of comment,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Melbrook, Bowdon. Witi1am TATTERSALL. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I have read your able article under this heading in the 
Spectator of December 16th. I hope that you are right in 
stating that the British public has grasped the essential matter 
at issue,—namely, the due subordination of the military to the 
civil power. My experience hitherto has been that the question 
is regarded as a military affair, and naturally, therefore, the 
the opinion of an authority so eminent as Lord Kitchener 
prevails. It is not easy for a man unfamiliar with the working 
of the Government of India, and the practice of the Governor- 
General’s Council, to understand what a very serious addition 
has been made to the already large powers of the Commander- 
in-Chief, especially in initiating and putting forward for 
discussion changes in the administration and disposition of 
the Army. You aptly term the position of the Commander- 
jn-Chief under the new system “tremendous.” It is curious 
that the need of guarding against dangerous innovations in 
dealing with such a delicate instrument as the Indian Army 
has been stated by no one with more emphasis than by Mr. 
Brodrick himself. In paragraph 26 of his despatch dated 
May 3lsthesaid: “It is highly desirable in an organisation like 
the Indian Army, that the measures which may be necessary for 
this purpose” (z.e., increased efficiency and proper training) 
“should not be undertaken or even indicated [the italics are 
mine] without careful expert consideration at headquarters, and 
it is clear that the necessary precautions in carrying out such 
measures should not depend on the foresight of one officer in 
the military hierarchy alone.’ With this in his mind, Mr. 
Brodrick had already laid down in paragraph 23 of the same 
despatch that the Member in charge of the Military Supply 
Department, in the event of the Commander-in-Chief being 
an officer of the British. Service, should be “an officer of 


. . . NB i a 
considerable Indian experience and of administrative capacity 
and intimately acquainted with the characteristics of- the 
Native Army.” The last qualification could, I take it’ ‘be 
acquired only by a long service with the Native Army. How 
little reliance can be placed on a pious opinion of this kind, 
which is not enforced by some authoritative Reculation is 
shown by the fact that the officer appointed to be the Metisbér 
for Military Supply belongs to the Royal Artillery, has 
passed most of his service in the Ordnance Department, ang 
I think I am right in saying, has not served a day with native 
troops. However able he may be—I believe he is a thoroughly 
capable man and excellent in his own line—he wants the 
one qualification necessary to make good the deficient experi. 
ence of the present Commander-in-Chief. I join with you in 
hoping that Mr. Morley will examine thoroughly the natute 
and consequences of a change which, in common with, many 
others of long Indian experience, I regard with much 
apprehension.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. T. Crostawarrs, 





A POLICY OF HOME-RULE. 

(To tHe EDITOR oF THE “ SegkcTaToR.”] , 
Srr,—It is impossible for me to share the complacent 
optimism with which the Spectator regards the present 
posture of affairs. Though a Free-trader, I am still, above 
all things, a Unionist, and am convinced that the main. 
tenance of the Union has never since 1886 been in greater 
peril than to-day. The grounds for my conviction miay be 
thus summarised :— 


(1) The Prime Minister has, in the plainest language, stated 
his intention to pursue a policy which may lead towards 
Home-rule. His speech at Stirling means this or it means 
nothing. To justify this assertion it will be necessary to 
quote all that he says of Home-rule, but for my present 
purpose it may suffice to call attention to a few words 
taken from his speech. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as 
reported in the Times, says, when addressing an imaginary ardent 
Trish Nationalist, that his own wish is to see “the effective 
management of Irish affairs in the hands of a representative 
Irish authority,” and intimates that he cannot expect Nationalists 
to accept any measure which does not lead up to their “larger 
policy.” Can any one, whether he be a Nationalist or a Unionist, 
sincerely doubt that a representative Irish authority having the 
effective management of Irish affairs means an Irish Parliament, 
or that the larger policy means the establishment of a separate, 
though it may be subordinate, Parliament in Ireland? Note, 
further, that the Premier, whilst he has given a pledge which 
may amply satisfy ardent Nationalists who desire Home-rule, 
has uttered not a word which may assuage the fears of any F'ree- 
trader who still remembers that he is a Unionist. The Prime 
Minister is a Home-ruler; he has proclaimed his approval of a 
Home-rule policy. 

(2) This policy is far more likely to obtain success than any 
attempt to pass a Home-rule Bill, certain to be again rejected by 
the House of Lords, and rejected with the approval of the vast 
majority of the electors. Administration is in all countries, and 
especially in Ireland, of more importance than legislation. The 
administrative actions of the Irish Executive do not immediately 
excite the attention of the English or Scottish electors. Much 
which makes for Home-rule may be done administratively with- 
out the country knowing what the Government is doing. Let 
Home-rulers gradually fill every office in Ireland, let a free hand 
be given to Sir A. MacDonnell, let Unionism be discouraged and 
Nationalism be encouraged in every part of Ireland for the next 
six years, and it is quite conceivable that a condition of affairs 
may be produced which may make loyalists themselves begin to 
question whether it is worth carrying on the struggle for the 
maintenance of the Union. 

(8) Nationalists are rightly encouraged by the whole aspect 
of affairs; they are once again supported by a great English 
party, which may probably after the approaching Election 
command a Parliamentary majority. Under this state of things 
Unionists ought surely to stand together for the maintenance of 
the Union; but the ill-omened policy which has thrust Fiscal 
Reform or Protection to the front has divided the Unionist party 
into separate, if not hostile, bodies. The strength of the attack 
is increased ; the power of defence is diminished. 

(4) A policy of Home-rule is not only more likely to succeed, 
but is also more injurious to the whole United Kingdom than 
the attempt to dissolve the Union and revive an Irish Parliament. 
A Home-rule policy will give to Great Britain none of those com- 
pensations which were offered by Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 
1886. It will, if successful, reproduce the very worst character- 
istic of the Home-rule Bill of 1893, for it must end in the creation 
of an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs, combined with the reten- 
tion of Irish Members at Westminster for the management or 
mismanagement of British affairs. But the endeavour to confer 
Home-rule by instalments contains in it worse evils than these. 
It will renew or keep alive incessant agitation; it will make it 
difficult to carry out with fairness reforms which may well be 
required in the system of Irish administration, or in the working 








of the Land Acts, Above all, it takes away the chance of obtaining 
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ntage which might recommend a thoroughgoing 
= aes to a Unionist who, with the present writer, 
a hes well to every part of the United Kingdom,—namely, the 
bes f putting an end once and for all to the secular mis- 


ies between Great Britain and Ireland. It is a 
pac sapere of pacification, but of long lasting agitation; it is a 
voi, not of reconciliation, but of irritation. 

—Iam, Sir, &., A. V. Dicey. 

Oxford. 

[It seems to us that Professor Dicey’s indignation should 
falt upon Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour rather than on 
the Spectator,—upon Mr. Chamberlain, who broke up the 
Unionist party by forcing upon it his Fiscal policy, and upon 
Mr. Balfour for neglecting, in spite of repeated warnings, to 
make the Union absolutely safe, as he could have made it, by 
reducing the Irish representation to its just proportions. Mr. 
Balfour must be supposed to be a competent judge of the 
political position as it affects the Union. If he had believed 
the Union to be in imminent danger, he could not have 
refrained from passing a Redistribution Bill. That he did 
refrain is proof positive that he does not consider the Union 
to bein danger. It is also clear that Mr. Balfour does not 
consider the policy of governing Ireland in accordance with 
Irish ideas to be injurious to the Union, for he adopted it 
himself and placed Sir Antony MacDonnell at Dublin in a 
position of special privilege and power. Professor Dicey is 
apparently displeased with us for not being better Unionists 
than Mr. Balfour. If that were true, his annoyance might 
be justified; but it is not true. We are better Unionists than 
Mr. Balfour. Had we been in Mr. Balfour’s place, no power 
on earth would have induced us to leave office without | 
reducing the Irish representation to its just proportions. 
Mr. Balfour was here, we hold, guilty of a great dereliction 
of duty. But because he neglected his duty we are not 
going to allow either him or Professor Dicey to frighten us 
into acquiescence in the Chamberlain policy, and in the 
Protective taxation of the food of the people. In addition, 
we venture to say that Professor Dicey is blind to the signs 
of the times. He does not appear to see that the real danger 
ahead is that the Irish Members, more numerous by thirty 
than they have a right to be, will join with Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain in attacking a Free-trade Government in the 
interests of Protection. Remember that in all probability 
we: have only got to wait for the introduction of the amend- 
ment of the Education Act to be faced with conditions which 
may produce such an event.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








“LIVING LATIN” AND NEW WORDS. 
(To Tux Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Sm,—The superiority of Latin as an existing and universal 
language over an invented one, even for purely utilitarian 
purposes, is surely obvious, if once it is recognised that up to 
the Reformation it was to a large extent the universal and 
convenient language of arts, sciences, letters, commerce, and 
law. As new words were required they were somehow in- 
vented and came into common use. To this end I venture to 
suggest that the Universities of Europe and America might 
be appointed protectors or patrons of the several arts and 
sciences, with delegated power to invent such new words—at 
the instance, say, of Chambers of Commerce—as changes and 
developments might require, and to promulgate them from 
time to time in gazettes or circulars affected to the particular 
art or science. Thus the University of Paris might be the 
word-protector of the automobile industry to Latinise its 
nomenclature (e.g., sparking plug, fibula ignifera), Birming- 
ham of the gun trade, Glasgow of the shipbuilding, Berlin of 
chemistry, and so on. The allocation of patronage might 
be entrusted to the Pope. But if the intervention of the 
principal victim of the Reformation, in the reversal of the 
Babel for which it is responsible, be considered suspect, the 
President of the United States of America or of the Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal, as a personage at once august and 
aseptic, would serve equally well. To instance the existing con- 
fusion of language one has to go no further than “ rock-oil” 
and its derivatives, which in American are called “oil,” “kero- 
sine,” “gasoline”; in French, “pétrole,” “huile de pétrole,” 
and “essence de pétrole” or “essence”; in English, “crude oil” 
or “petroleum,” “paraffin” (paraffin is in reality not oil at 
all), and “petrol” respectively. Thus an Englishman and an | 
American are mutually unintelligible for want of a practical, 

an unchanging language such as Latin, which might with | 








universal satisfaction respectively designate them petroleum, 
petrolina or kerosina, gasolina. If some University had had 
supervision of botanical nomenclature, we should have been 
spared some terrible compounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club. Goy E11is. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BIG GAME. 
[To rue Eprror or Tae “ Specrator.’”’] 
Srr,—Would you allow me to point out that there are 
disadvantages connected with the preservation of large game 
in tropical Africa (see Spectator of December 16th)? Un- 
doubtedly the presence of the tsetse fly is connected with the 
presence of large game, and when the latter is driven off the 
former disappears. The same holds good with regard to 
the larger beasts of prey. What these parts of Africa want, 
however, is a cheap form of wheeled transport suitable to 
rough roads to take the place of the still almost universal 
human porter, and also cheap cultivation of the land by 
cattle instead of manual labour. It is, however, impossible 


; to have cattle where tsetse and lions exist. Again, game 


and cattle do not do well together for another reason,— 
namely, that the game carries cattle disease from one herd to 
another, rendering isolation impossible. It was well known 
that the rinderpest which devastated South Africa was trans- 
mitted through the game from far north of the Equator,— 
and may be again. It is also said, with what truth I do not 
know, that the Sleeping sickness is transmitted by the tsetse 
from one human patient to another, and that it is working 
south. There are, of course, many thousands of square miles 
in the interior of our African Protectorates which owing to 
remoteness are not likely to be developed during this genera- 


; tion—or the next—and it is here that the game sanctuaries 


should be placed. A concrete example of where a game 
sanctuary ought not to be put is to be found in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, where a very large portion of 
the lower Shiré Valley is occupied by a game sanctuary. 
This valley is one of the few parts of the Protectorate where 
cotton is successfully grown, and it became necessary to con- 
struct a road down the valley, but when made the road was 
found to be useless owing to the presence of tsetse. The 
Government Report for 1905 mentions this fact, and some- 
what naively observes that it is a good road for motor-’buses ! 
What the cotton wants is cheap bullock transport in charge 
of natives. It certainly seems absurd that the development 
of a country on which so much money has been spent should 
be retarded by injudicious game-preserving. The Chamber 
of Agriculture has more than once brought the matter 
to the notice of the Government, but without result.— 
I am, Sir, &e., T. M. Hastinas. 
Bull Hotel, Fairford. 


[If game sanctuaries can be proved to prevent the develop- 
ment of our African possessions, then most assuredly they 
cannot be maintained. We should like, however, to feel 
sure that the facts are as Mr. Hastings describes them before 
adopting his conclusions.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THATCHED BUILDINGS. 
(To rae Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I shall be grateful if you will allow me to correct a 
correction wherein the last error is worse than the first. In 
my last week’s letter, hurriedly written at a time of great 
stress and manifold business anxieties consequent on a severe 
family bereavement, I stated that the thatcher’s square con- 
tained an area of ten square feet. What I intended to say 
was that he was paid by the square of ten feet, which, of 
course, contains an area of a hundred square feet. The 
measurement is the same as that for flooring, &c., as doubt- 
less your readers are aware.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





“CASSANDRA-LIKE WARNINGS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You are not often caught napping, but when you speak 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Cassandra-like warnings” (Spectator, 
December 16th, p. 1022) you surely forget that Cassandra 
was always right. It was the foolish Trojans who would not 
listen to her who ruined their country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. J. O. 
[A hit, a very palpable hit—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE NATIONAL TRUST AND GOWBARROW FELL. 
(To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am glad to be able to report that, including sums 
received and promised, the entire £12,000 required for the 
purchase of Gowbarrow Fell and Aira Force has been secured 
well within the appointed time, and that the National Trust 
is in a position to proceed with the purchase in the New Year. 
Will you allow me to express our thanks for the hospitality 
with which your columns have been opened to us, and for the 
generous response of so many of your readers? We shall still be 
glad to receive contributions from any who desire to take part 
in the scheme. . Twelve thousand pounds is the bare purchase 
price, and there are legal and other expenses to be met, which, 
unless specially subscribed, will tax seriously the general 
funds of the Trust. Besides this, as we stated in our appeal, 
there is land of special beauty which we greatly hope to 
obtain, adjoining that now to be bought; for this land we 
have a five years’ option of purchase, and to this we shall 
devote any additional funds which reach us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia Hitt 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
(To tum Eprror oF tHe “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—I have been reading the article in the Spectator for 
November 25th headed “ Lord Roberts’s Opportunity,” and 
if one hundred of your readers will send you £3 each for your 
experiment in Militia training, I will do the same—I am, 
Sir, &c., Bens. BuRDEKIN. 

Broomfield, Sheffield. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can’ form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our | 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit | 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, | 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a | 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil | 











employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. Tho 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we ure endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment.] 
SuBscRIPTIONS RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 
Mr. E. Jam 200 0 0 ~~ —— of Bedford, 
oe Proprietor “of the £1,000 0 0 
tator ove 0 Jona Tweedy, President 
orn Earl of Dysart 200 0 ° of the Royal — 
C. Davies Gilbert 5 00 of Surgeons “i 100 0 0 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. 100 0 0! Thomas Wall .., 10 0 0 
Peter Jack, Esq. 1 0 0.*W. L. de Sooty 200 
Shadworth H. iodgeon 5 5 0| R.L Hunte 500 
General Sir Charles | Sir Robert ‘Weber, Bart, 50 0 0 
Brownlow, — 100 0 0| *Edward Robinson se 50 0 0 
W. Heward Bell .. 100 0 0| W.S. Dickie 11.0 
Heury Johnstone | 10 0| The Hon. Lionel: Tolle- 
Miss Julia Wed, i000 «. 100 0 0; _ mache .... 10 00 
J. G. — ove ie 1 1 0) W.L, Powrie _... " 100 
R. V. Ward 0 0; Wilfred Heyworth _.., 100 
tAdam eiienes Shalott, |*Charles Thomas... : 200 
Kilmgleolm, N.B,.. 80 0 0; B.C. J... ae . 10 0 0 
Miss F. Gray... 5 1 1 O| W.F. Martin ons 100 
H. L. K. - ove 10 0) W. J. Benson .., aes 1010 0 
Nicol Paton Brown ° 1010 0| J. W, Arrowsmith 10 0 0 
BE. V. Huse : . 2:1 O;*e riod 200° jw 10 0 0 
*Ifenry Johuston ... 5 0 0 §.C.... ove ove 5 0 0 
*William Birkmyre 10 0 0 Elliott E. Mills ... s 110 
*D. 8. Carson eS, 5 5 0 E.D.W.andLw. _.. 1 00 
Harold S. Burn .., ° 1 1 0] ZT. ° wee 100 
*Edward _-- i Pe 1 1 0) F.C. Porter 110 
A. M, si 1 0 0} Voluntary Taxation . 200 
+ 0. o 2 2 o| J. E. Colleutt 220 
Ernest Brown... 2 2 eae B. had ove 220 
G. W.  paylagaaenead 2 0 0) *R. W. Y.C. oe 500 
A.M, A, eae 2 2 0|.8.K.H. 100 
C.M. Powell <. ove 5 0 0 tBenj. Burdekin .. ane 300 
Peveril Turnbull . ae 
Cheques should. be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch,” 
* These subscriptions are promised subject to = condition ‘that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promi 
+ Will increase to £50 if necessary. 





t Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each, 


| 


POETRY. 


INNOCENTS’ DAY. 
“O, WHERE do you come from, children, children, 
Children of the flying hair and shining visage white 2” 
“O, the evening skies were riven, 
And we tumbled out of heaven, 


sot, ie run the winter meadows till the coming of the 
ight.” 


“ What names are ye called by, children, attiuns 
Above your empty cradles what mother sits forlorn ?” 
“ No mother’s voice we knew, 
And no mother’s breast we drew, 
And for names, we never bore them, for we died ere we 
were born,” 





“ What have ye forsaken, children, children, 
To run in furrowed meadows where the winter winds are 
cold?” 
“ We have left in heaven high 
Where the mighty angels fly 
Our places on the shining steps of Mary’s throne of gold,” 


“ And how will ye return, my children, children ? 
O little-winged and naked limbed, ye cannot fly so far,” 
“O, the good St. John will spread 
His mantle wide and red, 
And - us through the morning and beyond the morning 
star, 


He will lift us to the gate where the mighty angels wait, 
And we shall play their feet among another long year 
through. 
For to-night, to-night alone, 
Forsake we Mary’s throne 
To run the earth a little while, the earth we never knew.” 
L. L, 








BOOKS. 


—_———>—-—- 


SEA POWER AND THE UNITED STATES.* 
Wir this study of the unfortunate war between Britain 


' 





and the United States of 1812-15 Captain Mahan concludes 


| his remarkable series on the influence of sea power upon 


history. Properly speaking, however, his present work is 
a supplement rather than a conclusion. The conclusion 
was already reached in his earlier work. The two volumes 
now before us convey no new lessons, but merely amplify 
and illustrate the soundness of the general principles by the 
examination and enunciation of which the author placed 
himself ten’ years ago in the front rank of naval writers, 
Having demonstrated to English readers the real significance 
of the naval supremacy which her instinct rather than her 
reason has prompted Great Britain to maintain, and having 
thereby established a claim to be regarded as chief sponsor 
of the modern British Navy, Captain Maban now turns to 
his own countrymen and reminds them of the misfortunes 
which they endured in the past for the want of a sufficient 
naval force. In treating of the much larger fields of war, and 
of the long struggles between Great Britain and her European 
rivals, he writes ‘that he “had the consciousness of regard: 
ing his subject as a positive and’ commanding element 
in the history of the world,” and that though in the war of 
1812 also the effect is real and dread enough, yet “to the 
United States, as a matter of national experience, the lesson 
is rather that of the influence of a negative quantity.” 
Indeed, though his whole series of works were written not 
primarily for British but for American consumption, home 
truths are best learnt from home examples, and British 
naval history, however illuminating, is not national history 
to America. It is therefore natural enough that Captain 
Mahan should not leave the general subject without particular 
and more minute reference to the warnings received by 
Americans in the war of 1812-15. But even as regards 
this very war, it has been impossible for him to improve 
upon the brilliant general statements of the strategic or 
political issues involved, which are to be found in chaps. 17 





* Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812, By 5 A. T. Mahan, 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low, nm, and Co, ([36s. net. 
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teres 
and 18 of his Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire. 

The moral which Captain Mahan preaches to his country- 
men is the necessity of preparedness for war, and more 
particularly for astrong Navy. As an illustration of the way 
in which he treats his subject, in dealing with General Hull’s 
jnitial failure at Detroit, Captain Mahan writes of this 
General much as Mr. Amery has written of our failures in 


Natal :— 
«The mortification of the country fastened on Hull’s name, but 


the true authors of the national disaster and its accompanying 
humiliation are to be sought in the National Administrations and 
Legislatures of the preceding ten or twelve years, upon whom 
rests the responsibility for the miserably unprepared condition in 
which the country was plunged into war.” 
In fact, every page of the book, in particular the two elabo- 
rate chapters on “The Antecedents of the War,” illustrates 
his earlier dictum :—“ It is the business of the neutral by his 
prepared condition to make impolitic that which he claims is 
also wrong. The neutral which fails to do so, which leaves its 
ports defenceless and its Navy stinted until the emergency 
comes, will find, as the United States did, an admirable oppor. 
tunity to write State papers.” 

In dealing with the causes of the war Captain Mahan, 
as the frank admirer of Great Britain, is more than fair 
to our side of the question. He admits that in the great 
struggle which followed upon the Berlin and Milan decrees 
and the Orders in Council, “a continent politically consoli- 
dated, organised, and driven by Napoleon’s sole energy” had 
one aim, to crush Great Britain. This aim could only be 
defeated if we could throttle the commerce upon the fruits of 
which Napoleon’s armies were maintained. Our use of this 
weapon could not, indeed, be justified at the bar of inter- 
national law, narrowly construed. But had we attempted to 
square ourselves to international law we should have been 
overwhelmed in a struggle which was nothing less than one 
for national life and independence. In this struggle all who 
were not with us were against us,—every neutral who 
assisted France did a double injury to ourselves. To allow 
American ships to break down the blockade which we had 
declared would have saved Napoleon from the death by 
strangulation to which it was our object to condemn him. 
Not only so, but the American would have carried on a 
lucrative trade at the expense of the Englishman, whose ships 
were denied to the Continent. To Napoleon’s challenge of 
no trade with Engiand our answer of no trade save through 
England was the only reply possible. 

But though he believes that we could not do otherwise, 
Captain Mahan by no means holds that the United Stateg 
were wrong to declare war. Though he has told us in a 
former work, and still believes, that in taking up arms she 
“acted alike contrary to the interests of mankind and her 
own,” he is clearly of the opinion, and we agree, that no high- 
spirited nation could act otherwise. True that in 1812 com- 
mercially her interests, as the New England States saw, 
would have been far better served by peace than by war. 
Even under the Orders in Council American ships could, and 
did, trade with England, and, under the license system, 
through England with Europe; and Wellington’s Peninsular 
army actually depended upon American ships for its food. 
American ships were also free, as they had not been before, 
to trade with the West Indies. The arrest of supposed 
British sailors on American ships did no real injury to 
American trade. Cases of the impressment of bond-fide 
American citizens were few and far between, though it is 
incredible that we should have dared to inflict such an insult 
to the American flag. Moreover, it so happened that the 
Orders in Council were withdrawn just before, but too late to 
prevent, the outbreak of war. Once the war had begun, the 
sea power of Great Britain swept American trade from the 
seas, and inflicted a blow from which her mercantile marine has 
hardly even yet recovered. Even the relatively greater success 
of the Americans in commerce-destroying was simply a proof 
that there was little American commerce, once war had 
broken out, for us to destroy. Peace under the Orders in 
Council was harassing and humiliating; war was ruinous. 
On the other hand, while we agree that many of the 
measures that we took were forced upon us by that necessity 
which knows no law (impressment from foreign ships was 
certainly not one of them), there is no excuse whatever 
for our manner of carrying them out. Captain Mahan is 





far too lenient to us in his condemnation of our general 
attitude towards his countrymen. Canning’s fatal talent for’ 
writing stinging despatches, the acrimonious jealousy which 
prompted all our dealings with our lost Colonies, the haughty 
and arbitrary bearing of our naval officers, were the: real 
causes which goaded the Americans into war, and cannot 
readily be excused. A more conciliatory attitude and a 
greater respect for the feelings of an English-speaking com- 
munity would have avoided a regrettable conflict. 

On our side the actual story of the war is inglorious 
enough, and one that most of us would rather forget. True, 
it was an unimportant side-issue in the great Continental 
struggle; true, also, that its object, the commercial ruin. of 
the United States, was successfully attained. But though we 
won the war, we lost nearly all the actions in it. Our over- 
whelming naval superiority assured us of victory, but at the 
same time deprived us of any possibility of glory. On the 
other hand, there were many opportunities for disgrace. 
The struggle with Napoleon over, there appeared indeed to 
have settled down upon the British Navy a woodenness and a 
rigidity which made our ships’ crews, with the solitary exception 
of the crew of the ‘Shannon,’ inferior man for man to those of 
America,—a reflection which is sufficiently disquieting even 
to-day for a nation whose Navy has never since been pitted 
against a worthy antagonist. In the fighting on land, what 
few successes we achieved were won by the Canadian Militia; 
and when, at the end of the war, the Peninsular veterans were 
landed, they were beaten back by a body of men who were 
little more than a mob of riflemen. No doubt the hearts of 
our soldiers were not in the work, desertions were frequent, 
and they grumbled at being carried off to fight an ununiformed 
enemy, for fighting with whom—witness the South African 
War—the British soldier has at ali times shown a peculiar aver. 
sion. Having deserved well of their country in the Peninsula, 
the regiments selected for America envied their more fortunate 
comrades—just as five years ago the Army envied the C.I.V.— 
who had returned to England to reap the rewards of service 
which would be quite forgotten when they themselves could 
be brought home. These, however, are mere excuses. The un- 
pleasant fact remains that our Regular Army was beaten both 
at New Orleans and elsewhere. With our American cousins, 
on the other hand, the war has left glorious memories—the 
‘ Constitution,’ the ‘Chesapeake,’ the ‘ Essex,’ Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie, Macdonough’s on Lake Champlain, Jackson’s at 
New Orleans—and although, as Captain Mahan reminds us, 
these memories are more pleasing than the actualities, and 
the horrors of war fell to the lot of the United States, yet 
the honours were also hers. 

As we have already said, the military lessons of this war 
go more closely home to our American cousins than to our- 
selves,—in particular, as waged on a continent where it is 
sincerely to be hoped our troops will never again be engaged. 
But the broad principles of strategy, in the enunciation of 
which lies the author's real genius, are of equal value to all 
military students. Captain Mahan may certainly claim, as 
he does, that “ the victories of Lake Champlain and Lake Erie 
illustrate in a distinguished manner the influence of events 
upon naval power, even when transferred to an inland body 
of fresh water.” As regards the history of the general 
campaign he writes :—“ Not by rambling operations or naval 
duels are wars decided, but’ by force massed and handled in 
skilful combination. It matters not that the particular force 
be small. The art of war is the same throughout, and may 
be illustrated as really, though less conspicuously, by a flotilla 
as by an armada; by a corporal’s guard, or the three units of 
the Horatii, as by a host of a hundred thousand.” This is 
sound teaching indeed; and if his latest volumes suffer at all 
by comparison with their predecessors, it is because the 
ordinary reader is not content to look for his strategic 
teaching to the relatively unexciting record of minor opera- 
tions, but prefers rather the vaster and more bloody canvas of 
grand war. 

It only remains for us to call the attention of all present- 
day Imperialists to the illuminating introductory chapter on 
the commercial policy of Great Britain which inspired the 
Navigation Acts and the Colonial system, and so gradually led 
up to the eventual quarrel. On the one hand we have Lord 
Sheffield urging, in common with the majority of his contem- 
poraries, that “the only use and advantage of colonies and 
of the West India islands to Great Britain are the monopoly 
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of their consumption and the carriage of their produce.” 
Pitt, on the other hand, desired to open the West Indies to 
American navigation, and was supported by the West Indian 
planters themselves with forcible logic. “Navigation and 
naval power are not the parents of commerce, but its happy 
fruits. If mutual wants did not furnish the subject of inter- 
course between distant countries, there would be an end of 
navigation. The carrying trade is of great importance, but 
it is of greater still to have trade to carry.” In short, the 
greater the increase of productiveness in the islands, whether 
to supply the British or the American markets, the greater 
the consequent demand for British manufactures. This con- 
flict between those who would set a ring-fence round our 
Colonies to shut them off from the rest of the world, and 
those who, like Pitt, would have regarded the prosperity 
of the United States and of Great Britain, not as antago- 
nistic, but as complementary, and the prosperity of the 
West Indies through America as making for our prosperity 
through the West Indies, has a notable bearing upon present 
day problems of Empire. 





OUR LORD AND HIS TEACHING.* 

Every winter the publishers send forth a fresh stream of 
Christological literature. The first sensation of the man 
whose duty leads him to read any considerable portion of 
this year’s production must inevitably be one of confusion. 
The writers differ so widely upon almost every conceivable 
point of dogma. They differ about the facts of the sacred 
narrative; they differ about the interpretation of the facts ; 
and even those who stand together in the same position, and 
have reached the same definite conclusions, defend those con- 
clusions upon different grounds. The only thing they all 
have in common is the burning intensity of their interest in 
the subject. In the welter and heat of contradiction one 
recalls the words of St. Paul, who, while he lamented in his 
old age that the teachers of the new faith were so much 
moved by controversy that ‘some indeed preach Christ even 
of envy and strife,” could still declare that, notwithstanding 
the contentions which troubled the Churches, “Christ is 
preached ; and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

To take first the book which is likely, we think, to 
be the most popular,—a new Life of Christ called In the 
Days of His Flesh. It is clear, well written, and not too 
much burdened by learned digression. The writer, Mr. 
David Smith, maintains in essentials the orthodox stand- 
point, while candidly facing the doubts arising from the 
conclusions of modern scholarship. For instance, while 
firmly believing in the resurrection of our Lord upon 
the evidence of Scripture, he does not regard every item 
of Scriptural testimony to the event as of equal value, 
frankly admits the difficulty of synchronising the accounts, 
and declares his inability to believe in certain details of 
the Gospel narrative on the subject. Mr. Smith attacks 
boldly many well-worn difficulties. His interpretation of the 
“Raca” passage is too long to quote, but it seems to us the 
most satisfactory we have ever read. The strange and harsh- 
sounding sentence, “ Let the dead bury their dead,” takes on 
a very different complexion if we can agree with our author 
that “suffer me first to go and bury my father” did not refer 
to a recent death, but to a death in the vague future. It is, he 
tells us, an expression still in use in Syria, meaning merely, 
“ Wait till I am the head of the household, and responsible to 
none but myself.” Mr. Smith’s interpretation of what are 
called the non-resistance clauses of the Sermon on the 
Mount is the only passage we have come across in the book 
which strikes us as a little uncandid. That the sayings are 
susceptible of a literal interpretation we do not for a moment 
suppose; but to belittle their spiritual significance, and 
regard them as of strictly limited application, is merely to 
beg the question of their true explanation. Non-resistance 





* (1) In the Days of His Flesh. By the Rev. David Smith. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net.|——(2) History of the Dogma of the Deity of 
Christ. From the French of Albert Réville, D.D. London: Philip Green. 
[2s. 6d. net.]——(8) The Historic Christ. By T. A. Lacey. London: Longmans 
and Co. (8s. 6d. net.]——(4) The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By BR. J. 
Knowling, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net.]——(5) The 
Culture of the Spiritual Life. By William Dickie, D.D. Same publishers. [6s.] 
—(6) Bread and Salt from the Word of God. From the German of Theodor 
Zahn. London: T.and T, Clark. [4s. 6d. net.]——(7) Jesus and the Prophets, 
By Charles Macfarland. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [6s. net. |—— 
(8) Spiritual Difficulties of the Bible and Prayer-Book, By H. Mortimer 
Luckock. London: Longmans and Co. ([6s.|——(9) The Garden of Nuts. 
By W. Robertson Nicoll. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [3s, 6d.] 











is a doctrine which plainly does not appeal to Mr. 
but did it appeal to Christ? 
question. 

The next two books on our list resem ble one another in 
name, but in nothing else. The first is a translation 
from the French of Dr. Albert Réville, a History of the 
Dogma of the Deity of Christ. What is commonly called 
Christian theology had, in Dr. Réville’s opinion, no place in 
the teaching of Christ. His divinity, in some sense, wag 
adumbrated in the writings of St. Paul and in the Fourth 
Gospel, but His actual deity was a false interpretation read 
into their words after the lapse of centuries. Dr. Réville traces 
the history of the doctrine—and however little his readers may 
agree with his conclusions, we can assure them of the extreme 
interest of his pages—from its germinal state to its full 
development, through a long period of triumphant immobility 
to the beginning of its decline at the time of the Reformation, 
a decline which, in his opinion, is still goingon. The Reforma. 
tion, Dr. Réville believes, opened the door for more change of 
creed than its instigators dreamed of. Till the time of the 
great Reformers “it was the Church, in principle, which 
made the Christian, henceforth it is the Christians who 
will make the Church.” Dr. Réville has no fear that 
Christianity will fall when the dogma of the deity of 
Christ is—as he imagines it will be—finally discarded by the 
Protestant Churches. Christianity, he maintains, began 
without it, and will survive it. At the back of the Churches 
stands the eternal personality of Christ. “At the source of 
this whole history, at the point where all its variations begin, 
lies a sentiment of incalculable power, the sense of a divine 
ideal manifested in the word and the person of Jesus,” for 
“in vain would Jesus have expounded His sublime views upon 
the true relationship of man and God, if His person had not 
been itself the incarnation of the ideal which His teaching 
revealed to thought.” Though we disagree with Dr. Réville’s 
view, we hold that he, like all other reverent searchers after 
truth, deserves a full and patient hearing. The Christian 
faith can never suffer from honest discussion. 

The second book is entitled The Historic Christ, and is in 
reality a set of essays in exaltation of the authority of the 
Church, to exalt which Mr. Lacey derogates at every point 
from the value of Scriptural evidence. The Scriptures offer, 
in his mind, merely confirmatory evidence to the teachings of 
the Church, upon whose word Christianity is to be believed. 
St. Paul is, he declares, our first witness to Christ, and he is a 
witness, we are given to understand, only to His resurrection. 
“ We find that in his writings he does not concern himself at 
all with the life of Jesus in Galilee or Judea. Was the 
story of that life even known to him in detail? It is very 
doubtful.” Again, we read :—‘ Hither St. Paul did not know 
the details of our Lord’s life, or he thought them of com- 
paratively small importance. ..... The death of the Master 
is the beginning of good news to the disciple—not His perfect 
life, not His incomparable counsel, not His inspiring promises 
and enthralling demands, but His death.” In two events, “the 
death and the resurrection of the Christ, St. Paul finds the 
sum total of the Gospel.” The Gospels, according to Mr. 
Lacey, were written to fill up a deficiency in St. Paul’s teach- 
ing,—to give some details of the earthly life of the heavenly 
Being whom Paul preached. Mr. Lacey’s conclusion from the 
whole matter is summed up in the words of St. Augustine: 
“T should not believe the Gospel, were I not moved thereto 
by the authority of the Catholic Church.” 

To the ordinary reader it seems a strange and unaccount- 
able fact that Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor and fanatic, 
became Paul, the inspired exponent of charity, if he took no 
interest in the “incomparable counsel” of Christ. But 
the reader has only to open another book to find an able 
refutation of Mr. Lacey’s sweeping arguments. In The 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ Dr. Knowling proves, as it 
seems to us, beyond all reasonable doubt that St. Paul was 
well acquainted with the facts of Christ’s life and with His 
ethical teaching. The Epistles are not biographies; much is 
taken for granted, as already known to the readers of his 
letters. “It is inconceivable that in his missionary preaching 
St. Paul could have disclaimed all knowledge of the par- 
ticulars relating to the historical Jesus. How could he have 
reckoned upon being understood even in the smallest degree, 
unless he could have declared who this Jesus actually was, 
what He did, and what He taught?” Besides this a priori 
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evidence there are many actual references in the Epistles to 

Christ’s life :— 

« He (St. Paul] knows of the night of our Lord’s betrayal; he 
knows of the institution of the Eucharist; he refers to ‘the 
[welve’ as if he was evidently using a familiar term 
he knows of the impression which our Lord’s character had made 
upon men : he can refer to our Lord’s teaching as to 
marriage, to His ordinance for the maintenance of the Church, 
to His appeal to love as the fulfilling of the law; he knows 
of our Lord’s great discourses as to His coming to judgment, 
and he borrows some of his phraseology from it.” 

To forget the ethical side of Paul’s teaching is to forget 
half of it. Not perhaps if we were to follow the mechanical 
plan of counting the number of actual verses referring to 
morals, but certainly if we use any more intellectual or 
spiritual method of computation. An excellent book dealing 
with Pauline ethics, entitled The Culture of the Spiritual Life, 
has been written by Dr. William Dickie. This book is not 
controversial, but is entirely moral and spiritual in its aim. 
We would recommend to our readers especially the chapter 
called “On Thinking the Best,” dealing with St. Paul’s 
recommendation to fill the mind with the things that are 
just, honourable, and lovely; and the one on “ Conscience,” 
the substance of which is summed up in these words: “ The 
speech of conscience is absolute; the silence of conscience 
needs interpretation.” 

Another translation, this time from the German, Bread 

and Salt from the Word of God, deserves much praise. It 
is a collection of sermons preached to educated men and 
women by Dr. Theodor Zahn, who, while occupying an orthodox 
position, often addresses himself with sympathetic earnestness 
to those religious-minded people who are in a less happy case 
than he,—people who are too often ignored in our pulpits, 
or alluded to contemptuously as sceptics. He speaks to 
those who “are overanxious and afraid about the continuance 
of true Christianity in our nation and in all the world,” to 
those who say : “I do not fear for the Church and Christendom, 
but for my own soul; how am I to preserve it in the midst of 
the strife of opinions? I envy those who can find consolation 
and strength for life in the old Christian faith, but I cannot 
answer the arguments by which the wisest prove that it is all 
superstition, for they have the very strongest allies in my 
judgment and my own observations.’ Perhaps, he writes, 
“many a young theologian, whilst he stands beneath the 
Cross, acknowledges that the atonement which took place 
there is still an unsolved riddle to him, and perhaps he knows 
nothing more about it from his own experience than the 
heathen centurion, who said beneath the Cross: ‘ Certainly this 
wasa righteous man.’” For such as these Professor Zahn has 
a message of consolation and hope. His sermon dealing with 
the subject of “the whole” who “need not a physician” is 
very interesting, and he treats the fact of the moral excel- 
lence of many avowed agnostics with complete candour. 

Mr. Charles Macfarland in Jesus and the Prophets throws 
a flood of light upon our Lord’s attitude towards the Old 
Testament Scriptures. He compares it with the attitude of 
the Rabbis, and declares it to be totally different from theirs. 
Mr. Macfarland’s conclusion is that our Lord was “the first 
free spiritual expounder of the Scriptures.” We know that 
He disregarded the letter of the law, and He was not 
in bondage either to any literal interpretation of the prophets. 
When He speaks of “fulfilling” the Law and the Prophets 
“He refers to His perfect revelation of the comprehensive 
moral purpose and plan of God.” 

In Spiritual Difficulties of the Bible and Prayer-Book 
Dean Luckock has attempted an impossible task,—to 
explain from the point of view of the most rigid conservatism 
certain passages in the Old Testament and the Athanasian 
Creed which shock the enlightened conscience of to-day. He 
has a theory that the Psalmist was not cursing his enemies 
when he wrote the imprecatory Psalms, but quoting the 
curses they heaped upon his own head. He thinks it not 
necessary—in the light of a new translation—to suppose that 
Jael’s chronicler intended to assert that Jehovah's blessing 
rested upon Jael, but only the blessing of the multitude, and 
he minimises the curses of the Athanasian Creed as far as 
they can be minimised by industrious ingenuity in the service 
of a kind heart. 

The last book on our list, The Garden of Nuts, is by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll. It can perhaps hardly be rightly described 
as Christological, for it deals directly neither with ethics nor 
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doctrine, but is a collection of papers upon mysticism. It 
comes, however, within the scope of the present article in 
virtue of certain sayings which bear shrewdly upon some 
false popular conceptions of our Lord’s attitude of mind. 
Preachers speak carelessly of Christ’s resignation as though 
it were a quality made up of a kind of inert sorrow. In a 
chapter happily named “The Animation of Our Lord’s 
Surrender” Dr. Nicoll points out that “resignation is a word 
that does not describe our Lord’s attitude to the Father's will. 
Our Lord for our redemption made the great surrender; but 
He put the whole force of His life and activity into every 
moment of that surrender, from the first to the last.” 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s book will be read with pleasure and 
interest by all who care for the mystical side of religion, and 
who can appreciate the application of a fine literary sense 
to the esoteric problems of the Christian faith. 





AN EPITOME OF EMPIRE.* 


THis volume forms an extremely valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Imperial problems, for where the writers do not 
solve them they raise those pertinent questions which, 
according to Bacon’s saw, are half-way to knowledge. The 
editor has been remarkably successful in securing experts on 
subjects which are almost infinite in their complexity and 
volume. A whole army of reviewers would be required to 
deal adequately with scores of writers whose names are 
recognised by the educated opinion of the Empire as entitled 
to speak with authority on the themes allotted to them, 
and we can only indicate certain trains of reasoning on 
which we hold the questions raised here should be faced and 
answered. 

The contributors are not all of one school, and we gladly 
recognise the spirit of equity which has included Mr. 
Haldane and Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs among the 
more numerous ranks of Fiscal Reformers. In many of 
the articles tariff questions, of course, find no place; 
but the tendency is undoubtedly towards Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s movement. We have no right to grumble at a 
very natural inclination on the part of Mr. Goldman, who 
in the introduction sketches briefly, and on the whole 
accurately, the rise and fall of other Empires. But he 
utters a somewhat cryptic saying when he refers to the 
“patriotism” (in our modern ideal) “in which the nation 
takes the place of the mediaeval Church.” The mediaeval 
ideal was rightly defined by Victor Hugo as a reverence 
for ces deuaw moitiés de Dieu, le Pape et UEmpereur, 
If the modern ideal is to substitute country for 
religion, it may explain a further strange historical 
judgment of Mr. Goldman’s, that Cecil Rhodes “will be 
regarded in future ages as a living proof of that stage in 
which capital becomes transformed and loses all its vices—a 
potent instrument towards the dissemination of high and 
noble principles.” That Mr. Rhodes did not love money for 
itself his strongest opponents may readily acknowledge, and 
also that he was moved by grandiose visions in which the 
trail of finance found no place; but his methods were often 
such as could not by any human possibility have been 
dictated by principles which could rightly be described as 
high and noble, nor could such principles have been 
disseminated by the means he employed. That capital 
as used by Mr. Rhodes lost all its vices seems to us even more 
questionable as a particular proposition than Burke’s more 
general dictum that vice under the ancien régime lost half 
its danger by losing all its grossness. Mr. Edmund Garrett 
in his eloquent paper on Rhodes and Milner seems also to 
lose all sense of proportion in an ecstasy of hero-worship. 
For him Rhodes is an Ubermensch, not to be judged by the 
same standard as ordinary mortals, but rather as on a par 
with Bismarck and Cavour; but are not even they to be 
judged by ordinary moral standards? We desire to make 
every excuse for enthusiasts who have known remarkable 
men, but the view of historical perspective is sadly blurred 
for writers who can class together these three names. Rhodes 
was a great financier with strong views on the right of Anglo- 
Saxons to inherit the earth, and did not want his money for 
sordid purposes—that we readily admit—but he had little 
claim to the title of statesman. He either entirely misjudged 
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the Boers, which was unpardonable in a South African 
politician of his wide experience, or he wilfully mis- 
led -the British Government. In either alternative, he 
has no claim to be held a statesman. Bismarck, with all 
his grave errors in political morality, never made blunders like 
this. Mr. Garrett makes out a better case for Lord Milner’s 
policy in allowing the introduction of Chinese labour into 
South Africa; but his case, after all, comes to nothing higher 
than the glorification of expediency as a maxim of State. He 
ignores altogether the best views as to what the British 
Empire should mean. We have dwelt so often on the sinister 
aspect of this policy, and our views have been so strongly 
enforced by indignant remonstrances from all our self- 
governing Colonies, that we shall not pursue the question 
further; but we quite disagree with Mr. Garrett that the 
question is not yet decided. As for the methods and prac- 
tice of Mr. Rhodes, they are repugnant to the best aims and 
true interest of what Lord Rosebery has called “our free, 
tolerant, and unaggressive Empire.” That toleration must 
not be toleration of any practice merely because it makes 
for wealth or extension of territory. 

Perhaps these views held by men who earnestly desire the 
welfare of Great Britain and her Colonies may be attributed 
in some measure to the misuse of the word “Empire.” The 
relations of this country with her self-governing Colonies are 
not happily described by the use of that word. Indiaand our 
Crown Colonies are an Empire ; for the rest, the term “ British 
Commonwealth” more accurately denotes their significance 
as an historical fact. Perhaps if this were grasped by 
some of Mr. Goldman’s contributors they might be weaned 
from impossible visions of Empire which will inevitably 
wreck what they are designed to consolidate, if their 
realisation be seriously attempted. Let us take the case 
of Mr. Garvin, who is a convinced Tariff Reformer, and 
perhaps the ablest exponent of those doctrines in 
the public Press. He is probably too well grounded to 
proceed on the entirely false assumption which seems to be 
Mr. Chamberlain’s, that trade is “a sort of war” in which 
nations engage for the sake of mutual destruction; but his 
ideal is that of a self-contained Empire, nourishing itself on 
its own produce, and exchanging freely between its different 
sections the goods that each part can best put forth. This is, 
of course, only a contracted expression of the Free-trader’s 
theory of an ideal world. Unfortunately, the Tariff Reformer 
will be as certainly disappointed in the result as was the 
sanguine Cobdenite. The various divisions of the Empire 
will be, and are already, the keen rivals of one another. The 
recent discussions at the Tariff Conference in Qanada may 
enlighten Tariff Reformers as to the real chance of an 
effectual preference for us in that country which shall choke 
off foreign competitors, Our true competitor in Canada is 
Canada herself, and nearly every trade is demanding higher 
duties against British imports. We desire to speak with all 
respect of the views enunciated in these pages by several 
writers, who express in glowing generalities what Mr. Garvin 
enforces with great wealth of illustration and statistics. But 
they all seem to ignore some of the most instructive statistics. 
That, no doubt, is believed by all controversialists of their 
opponents, and we cannot enter here into a statistical duel ; 
but there are certain broad considerations which Tariff 
Reformers always appear to evade. In the first place, there is 
no sort of evidence that our manufactures are in the end 
going to be shut out of foreign protected markets, or that 
there is “every sign that they area wilting root,” because our 
exports of manufactured goods to certain protected countries 
have diminished since 1870. Asa matter of fact, for many years 
our exports to those countries have remained fairly constant, 
and the great fall took place some years ago. That fall came 
about because those countries have all become great manu- 
facturing communities since 1870. The extraordinary fact is 
that we maintain our place so steadily in spite of tariffs. 
Our total exports to Germany exceed those to any other 
country in the world save India. For 1904 they were to India 
£41,544,494, and to Germany £36,427,850. Were it not for 
Free-trade and cheap materials, we should not keep up 
this high position. On this supposed ultimate disap- 


pearance of our foreign trade is founded the theory of 
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events the immediate necessity for Colonial preference 
produced therefrom. If 
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our manufactured exports are a “wilting root,” it jg 
extremely difficult to see why our cotton trade, for instance, 
maintains the extraordinary dimensions it does in spite of the 
foreign competition to which it is subjected. If we take the 
figures of our trade in manufactured cottons, we find that for 
1905 the imports of the United Kingdom amounted to 
£8,000,000, and exports to £92,000,000; while the imports of 
the United States, which grow their own cotton, from June, 
1904, to June, 1905, amounted to £9,700,090, and exports to 
£9,900,000. No Tariff Reformer will be weaned from his 
sinister visions of our destiny by any statistics; but with 
such figures before us, it is not easy to accept the wild 
prophecies of approaching collapse with which Mr. Chamber. 
lain and his followers try to curdle our blood. 

In the second place, even if we are about to lose our foreign 
trade, of which there is no evidence, the trade of the Empire 
will not compensate us. The truth is that we enjoy now 
practically all the Colonial trade we ever can. The amount of 
our exports to them may increase somewhat with their 
populations, but the proportion of our goods they take 
can hardly do so to any appreciable extent. Australia takes 
from us practically everything she can, 50 per cent. of her 
imports; and of the remainder, ten million pounds’ worth at 
least are of things we cannot supply. The margin left for 
gain is infinitesimal; and of that remainder, much we could 
never get owing to advantages of position enjoyed by our 
competitors. Australia sends more and more produce to 
foreigners, who attend her wool sales in scores. She must 
receive payment for this, and she will do so in foreign goods 
in increasing quantities. As for Canada, her trade with the 
United States is on the increase faster than that with us, 
principally, it may be, in raw materials, with which we cannot 
compete; but cheapness of transit and carriage also gives 
heavy goods from the United States an advantage over ours 
in spite of preference, and German trade is by no means killed, 
but increases slowly in spite of a fifteenpenny surtax on her 
imports. To meet this geographical handicap in favour of 
the United States we are to create artificial advantages in the 
way of preference. But any preference sufficientl” favour- 
able to enable us to overcome these disadvantages will, and 
does, bring us at once face to face with the irate Canadian 
producer, who demands protection against us, and even 
shamelessly dumps his bounty-fed iron on our shores. If we 
give a preference on foodstuffs, we are setting at once the 
Canadian farmer against the manufacturer, and we enter upon 
the sterile and demoralising scuffle for trade profits to the 
disadvantage of our fellow-subjects that has had so much to 
do with the internecine strife in Austria-Hungary, and has 
set Hast against West in the United States. The third 
position which Tariff Reformers do not face is the insurmount- 
able fact that no preference can be devised by the wit of man 
which will put all our Colonies on anything like an equal 
footing without the taxation of raw materials, for our imports 
of foodstuffs from our self-governing Colonies in 1904 ranked 
as follows :— 


From Canada ... ais eee sak . £13,444,000 
» Australia ase ase 7,058,000 
» New Zealand 5,601,000 

South Africa Nil. 


This point was taken again and again in the debates in the Austra- 
lian House last year, and has never been met. How, too, are the 
advantages conferred by greater proximity to be counteracted ? 
When we put these questions, which are absolutely vital to 
the scheme, we are told, as by Mr. Birchenough in this volume, 
that a solution is not “beyond either the courage or the 
political gifts of our race,” which is almost an identical reply 
to that of Disraeli, who when cornered on one occasion 
declared that “he relied on the sublime instincts of an 
ancient people.” The truth is that the more the mutually 
destructive propositions of the preferentialist Protectionists 
are studied, the more hopeless they appear for practical pur- 
poses. The British Commonwealth can only be maintained 
by the freedom which created it. 

We have no further space save to recommend our 
readers to study the expert opinions on innumerable Imperial 
questions which occupy the greater part of this volume. Mr. 
George Peel’s paper on “Ocean Cables” and his valuable 
charts are highly instructive, and the Indian section is in most 
competent hands. Especially timely is Sir Edwin Collen’s 
temperate but crushing exposure of the danger involved in 
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the military policy lately sanctioned by Mr. Balfour's 
Government, 





THE TWEED.* 

«Tap intention of the book,” says the author, “is to provide 
what might be learned from the conversation of an intelligent 
native by one making a leisurely progress through the scenes 
described.” Certainly we could not wish for a more leurned 
or sympathetic guide, for Sir Herbert Maxwell knows every 
burn and every scrap of legend in all Tweedside, and the 
glamour of the magical valley has long been over him. With- 
out rhetoric or pedantry, he tells of that long cycle of Border 
war and minstrelsy which has made the Tweed one of the 
historic streams of the world; and he has succeeded in 
reproducing for his readers something of its fascination, 
so far as prose can ever catch the true aura of a land- 
scape. Many before him have tried the task in verse, 
from Nicol Burne the Violer down to Mr. Andrew. Lang, 
whose beautiful poem, quoted by Sir Herbert, is the finest of 
modern tributes. In prose, too, we have a long list, from Sir 
Walter Scott and Scrope down to the unforgettable opening 
chapter of Weir of Hermiston. And yet the charm still 
evades us, for, like all true charm, it is subtle and‘ recondite, 
and the most delicate style is too blunt for the purpose. We 
wish that we could say that the drawings were fit company 
for the letterpress. Brilliant as many of them are, they have 
no hint of the peculiar glamour of the Border. They show 
great skill in dealing with wide spaces, and in such a picture 
as “Traquair” the lines of an old house are admirably 
rendered. But in the best of them there is something hard 
and prosaic, something foreign to the atmosphere of the 
valley. The Hildons are shown in snow, which is surely their 
least characteristic mood, and some of the most gentle and 
pastoral landscapes look as if the Day of Judgment had over- 
taken them. 

The Tweed rises in a moorland meadow, close to the wells of 
the Annan and Clyde, and for the first twenty miles of its 
course flows in a narrow glen between bare green hills. History 
greets us at the start, for at Tweedshaws Robert Bruce first 
met the young James of Douglas, who was to be the most 
trusted of his captains. At Mossfennan Yett the ballads 
begin, and with Drummelzier we come into the authentic land 
of the turbulent Border houses. But the place has older 
memories, for Arthur fought his battles among these hills, and 
Merlin sleeps at the foot of Powsail Burn. At Stobo the 
vale becomes wooded, and the moorland character of the 
stream disappears. The first great house is Traquair, whose 
“Bear Gates” Scott borrowed for Tullyveolan. There is a 
pleasant but apocryphal tale that these gates have never been 
opened since Prince Charlie rode through them on his way to 
Derby,—apoceryphal, for the Stuarts of Traquair were but fickle 
Jacobites. Their family had the misfortune in Scottish 
history always to choose the losing cause, and always to 
betray it. It was on the “Bush aboon Traquair ”—a patch 
of birches in the Quair glen—that Principal Shairp composed 
that song which is the finest written in Scots since Burns. 
At Elibank Tower we get the tale of Muckle-Mou’ed Meg, 
whom young Scott of Harden was compelled to marry to save 
his neck,—a doubtful legend also, for no Murray of Elibank 
would have dared to lay hands on the heir of the most 
powerful Border clan. At Yair the hills recede and 
the glen broadens into a valley, and we enter the domain 
of Thomas the Rhymer, where the triple summit of the 
Eildon looks down on Melrose and Abbotsford. Onward 
to Kelso every field by the riverside has its tale, and 
the side glens are scarcely less storied,—Lauder on the 
left, from whose bridge Archibald Bell-the-Cat swung the 
King’s favourites, and Yarrow, Ettrick, and Teviot on the right, 
and all the glories of the Forest. The land was the cockpit 
of war between Scots and English, and of bitter clan feuds 
between Kers and Scotts and their allied houses. The 
Scotts, be it said, to their honour, were one of the few families 
on the Border who were not prepared to sell their swords to | 
the English invaders, and if, as the Outlaw Murray said, they 
had a shrewd eye to their own advantage, they were good 
chiefs and stern men of their hands, Sir Herbert tells 
with much picturesqueness the tale of Johnnie Armstrong | 





famous in song, but no doubt a very’ great rascal and 
deservedly hung. The Border was a hard dwelling-place for 
a quiet man when ruffians like the Turnbulls were abroad, and 
there is something pathetic in the Black Laird of Ormiston’s 
confession on the scaffold. “It is not merveill that I have 
been wickit, for the wickit companie that ever I have been in; 
bot speciallie within this seaven yeiris by-past, gwhilk I never 
saw twa guid men or ane guid deed.” 

With commendable restraint, Sir Herbert refrains from any 
mention of fishing till his last chapter. We are glad to read 
his praise of that half-forgotten poet of the Tweed and 
mighty angler, Thomas Tod Stoddart. One of his poems is 
quoted—in the rollicking vein—but he had other styles, and 
could write verses of great simplicity and beauty. Take this 
from “The Angler’s Grave” :— 

“ Sorrow, sorrow, speed away 

To our angler’s quiet mound, 

With the old pilgrim, twilight grey, 
Enter thou on the holy ground; 

There he sleeps, whose heart was twined 
With wild stream and wandering burn, 

Wooer of the western wind ! 
Watcher of the April morn!” 


The fishing chronicle of Tweedside is now almost wholly of 
salmon, and the great casts and the great deeds done in them 
lose nothing in Sir Herbert's narrative. But once it was 
otherwise, when Stoddart killed with the fly forty-two pounds’ 
weight of brown trout in one day in Megget Water. All the 
hill-streams are unpreserved, and in these days of cheap 
week-end fares Glasgow and Edinburgh send their artisans 
in hundreds to fish them. We are far from wishing it other- 
wise, but surely in self-defence the most democratic fisherman 
should desire to see some rules made and observed in the 
game. 

We close these pleasant pages with regret, for they hava 
caught something of the charm of their subject. How to 
define it we do not know, but long generations of lovers 
testify to its reality. Partly it is that memory of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things” which belongs to a countryside 
where men had no time to settle, like Moab, upon their lees. 
Any night might see the Red-Cock crowing on their roof- 
tree, and swords were ever sharp and eyes keen on the 
Border. Partly it is that air of feudalism which survived 
longer there than anywhere in the Lowlands. Tweeddale, 
except in its upper glens, produced few Whigamores. Its strifes 
were always secular, house against house, Scotland against 
England; and these stories have more romance in the retro- 
spect than struggles for politics or conscience. Something 
belongs, too, to the landscape itself, which is the perfection 
of pastoral,—green rolling hills, bright streams, and wido 
horizons. More, perhaps, is due to the long roll of 
bards, from True Thomas and the unknown balladists 
down to Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who have left no glen without its appropriate song. But 
most of all the charm seems to us to be found in the way in 
which the past marches sharply with the present. In the 
midst of a settled modern world ancient peel towers raise 
their grey heads as a mute reminder of the tragedy of time 
and change. And so it comes that Nicol the Violer has written 
the old rude stanza which embodies most fully the “ pastoral 
melancholy” of the Tweed :— 

“ But Minstrel Burne cannot assuage 
His grief while life endureth, 
To see the changes of this age 
Which fleeting time procureth. 
For many a place stands in hard case, 
Where blythe folk kent nae sorrow, 


With Homes that dwelt on Leader side, 
And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 





NOVELS. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD.* 
Mr. Forster, who is, to the best of our belief, a newcomer 
in the field of fiction, has at once revealed himself as a writer 
to be reckoned with in his exceedingly clever but decidedly 
painful story. When, however, we say “ painful,” the epithet 
needs reserves and explanations. Where Angels Fear to' 
Tread is not a story written with the deliberate aim of 
challenging attention by giving offence, nor is it disfigured 








* The Story of the Tweed. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
With Illustrations by 
[£5 5s, net.) 


D. Y. Cameron, London; J. Nisbet and Co. 





* Where Angels Fear to Tread, By E. M. Forster, London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, [6s.] 
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by the wanton intrusion of disagreeable or repulsive details. 
On the contrary, in handling a difficult theme the author has 
shown in the main remarkable tact and reticence, while the 
chief practical lessons of the story—the dangers of inter- 
national marriages, the need of domestic tolerance, and the 
futility of ill-considered rebellion against convention—are 
unimpeachable in their strong if indirect confirmation of 
orthodox views. All this we cordially admit; but though 
Mr. Forster is neither cruel nor anarchical in his attitude, he 
deals largely with those elements in modern society which 
make for domestic disintegration rather than solidarity. 
Above all, the story is steeped in disillusionment. Steele, 
giving a new lease of life toa famous Greek maxim, said in 
reference to a good woman that “to love her was a liberal 
education.” Mr. Forster, on the other hand, has shown how 
the love felt by a good woman, so far from exerting 
an educational influence, may be a relapse to a primitive 
and barbaric instinct, a mark of degradation rather than 
elevation. 

The personages concerned in Mr. Forster’s story are in no 
case of a truly or consistently heroic cast,—indeed, there is 
only one who is in any way capable of rising to the occasion, 
and in her case the disillusionment excited in the reader is in 
some ways the keenest. As for the plot, it centres in the 
unfortunate remarriage of Lilia Herriton, a young widow, 
a good-natured, impulsive, but second-rate woman, who has 
lived with her husband’s people after his death, and has at 
every turn been made to feel her intellectual and social 
shortcomings by her mother-, brother-, and sister-in-law. 
When, therefore, she thinks of having a Wanderjahr in 
Italy, they encourage the plan, and a companion is found 
in Caroline Abbott, an excellent young lady who is ap- 
parently devoted to good works, district visiting and the 
like, but in reality is just as anxious as Lilia to escape 
from her dull surroundings and see something of real life. 
They are both intoxicated by the sense of freedom and the 
charm of Italy, and Lilia, without protest from her companion, 
falls in love with a handsome young Italian, the son of a dentist» 
half Faun, half Satyr. The Herritons are horrified at the news, 
and Lilia’s brother-in-law Philip—an ineffectual aesthete 
whose strong critical faculty and sense of humour are not 
backed by any force of character—is despatched in hot haste 
by his mother to break off the match, but arrives to find that 
the lovers are already secretly married, and returns in disgust 
with Miss Abbott, leaving Lilia to her fate. Alternately cowed 
and neglected by her husband, who had only married her for 
her money, which he squanders on dissipation, and disowned 
by her relatives and connections, Lilia, in spite of her 
vulgarity, attains to a tragic pitch of desolation and misery 
before she dies in giving birth to a son. The only person, 
indeed, who feels the slightest compunction is Caroline 
Abbott, who, smitten with remorse at her lack of foresight in 
encouraging the match and her cowardice in deserting her 
friend, resolves to rescue the child from its surroundings. Mrs. 
Herriton, insensible to the cail of natural affection, is at once 
roused from her indifference to the fate of the “ beastly Italian 
baby ” by wounded pride, and a second rescue party is orga- 
nised, in which Philip’s sister, a narrow-minded religious fanatic, 
takes a leading and disastrous part. There is only one bright 
spot in the squalid tragedy of this episode, the courage and 
tact shown by Caroline Abbott, who saves the situation when 
it had become well-nigh desperate, awakens Philip to a sense of 
his worthlessness, and inspires him with the resolve to abandon 
the réle of the cynical onlooker. But Caroline, having placed 
herself on a pedestal, abruptly shatters her claims to rever- 
ence by the humiliating confession that she too had been 
fascinated by the Faun-Satyr, though fully conscious of his 
cruelty and baseness, and was only prevented from declaring 
her feelings by the fact that he regarded her as a being on a 
wholly higher plane. 

A rough outline such as the foregoing, while it gives what 
we hope is not an inaccurate sketch of the contents of the 
book, must inevitably fail to convey any impression of the 
persuasive skill with which Mr. Forster has contrived to lend 
an engrossing interest to a disconcerting, and even distressing, 
study of contemporary civilisation. As we have said at the 
outset, one can read half-a-dozen excellent orthodox morals 
into the story, but the dominant impression left on the mind 
of the present writer is that under the stress of opportunity 
primitive instincts reassert themselves in the most carefully 








educated and studiously repressed natures. The cruelty and 
callousness of old Mrs. Herriton is even more sinister, because 
more unexpected, than the frank inhumanity, tempered with 
graceful animalism, of the young Italian. Mr. Forster hag 
succeeded, with a cleverness that is almost uncanny, in 
illustrating the tragic possibilities that reside in insignificant 
and unimportant characters when they seek to emancipate 
themselves from the bondage of convention, or to control 
those who are dominated by a wholly different set of 
traditions. He has done this in a manner which is void of 
offence, but is mone the less painful and disquieting. Let ug 
hope that so original and searching a talent may yet give us 
a story in which the fallibility of goodness and the callousness 
of respectability are less uncompromisingly insisted upon. 





Wild Wheat: a Dorset Romance. By M. E. Francis (Mrs, 
Francis Blundell). (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Blundell 
writes once more of “Dorset Dear,” and as usual transports 
into her pages much of the charm of the West Country. 
It may be said of her that she is among the few people who 
are able in the printed page to give the reader a vivid 
impression of the charm of country life, and of the attraction of 
the “song of the open road.” The hero of this book (Peter 
Hounsell) indeed resists the temptation to become a wanderer, 
but as he takes up the profession of a gamekeeper, the author 
still has room for many descriptions of what the Dorsetshire poet 
calls “Lonesome woodlands, zunny woodlands.” Whether the 
figure of Prue, the gamekeeper’s daughter, whom Peter marries, 
is quite true to life may be doubted; and, indeed, neither of Peter’s 
two love stories strikes us as being convincing. But, owing to 
the peculiar charm alluded to above, this book will give far more 
pleasure to its readers than many realistic and conscientious 
novels in which the actions of the personages introduced are 
entirely true to the sordid experiences of life. If it be granted 
that one of the missions of fiction is to carry its readers’ thoughts 
far afield on to the blue hills and into the wild woods, Mrs, 
Blundell is owed a debt of gratitude by all those who, with a 
quiet hour before them, sit down to read one of her West 
Country books. 


Oxendale. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
Miss MacMahon’s work is always interesting, and the readers of 
her new novel will find it fully up to her standard. With the 
sophistries of the solution of the story most people will hardly 
be inclined to agree. Self-sacrifice is an admirable quality, but 
when two people who are passionately in love with each other 
resolve that the woman shall immediately marry a third party, 
it is impossible not to consider such a proceeding most immorally 
sophistical. The book is otherwise very good reading, and the 
portrait of the musical Italian virtuoso who is forced into the 
English Peerage is both convincing and interesting. Rabailliatti 
is a singularly attractive figure, and (like that of all musicians 
who perform in the pages of contemporary fiction) his playing is 
most miraculous. The figure of the heroine, Vera, is also well 
drawn, though perhaps a little stiff, while that of her lover, Jack 
Vansittart, is somewhat colourless. But the minor characters 
are excellent, and all stand out in an extremely lifelike and 
generally very entertaining fashion. The book, in fino, is well 
worth reading, and has a great deal of thought and observation 
in its pages. 

The First Mrs. Mollivar. By Edith Ayrton Zangwill. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—It must be acknowledged that this book, 
though interesting, is anything but agreeable reading. It con- 
tains a sub-flavour of the supernatural, which, however, is so well 
managed that the reader is in constant doubt as to whether any- 
thing out of the ordinary isintended. “The first Mrs. Mollivar” 
dominates both the pages of the book and the household of her 
successor, but it is doubtful whether or not the author intends 
to hint that some psychical trace of her presence remains in 
the house in which she lived. The different events in the book 
could be quite easily taken as mere coincidences, exaggerated by 
the disordered nerves of Valeria, the heroine. It would indeed 
be a tragedy to most women to find themselves, on marrying 
a widower, obliged to keep on the household of his first wife 
with no power of dismissing a single member of it. And if, 
further, the lady’s hideous decorations of her house were also to 
remain inviolate, the double catastrophe would be sufficient to 
account for the failure of any second marriage. The dramatic 
scene of the husband’s death while taking down the huge portrait 
of his first wife can, of course, be explained by coincidence. But 
all the same, it is an undoubted fact that Mrs. Zangwill’s story 
leaves a most eerie sensation in the minds of her readers. The 
book is well and carefully written, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. 
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Zangwill will in future allow us to see what she could do with a 
less dreary theme. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


IONICA. 

Ionica. By William Cory. With Biographical Introduction 
and Notes by Arthur C. Benson. (George Allen. 4s. net.)— 
Not quite fifty years ago William Johnson published. a volume 
with the title of Ionica, containing forty-eight poems, In 1877 
he printed privately Ionica H., with twenty-five new poems. 
Finally, in 1891 he combined these two books with a few 
omissions and additions in a second Jonica. The book now before 
us replaces some of the pieces omitted in 1891, while Mr. Benson 
adds an appreciation of the author’s character and work marked 
by all the sympathy and insight which we are accustomed to find 
in what he writes. William Johnson (afterwards Cory) was for 
twenty years and more a Master at Eton, “a deeply inspiring 
teacher,” one who “sent out boys who cared eagerly and 
generously for the things of the mind,” the antithesis, to put it 
briefly, of the average Master of the “Upton Letters.” Cory, it 
seems to us, was at his best in dealing with classicalthemes. He 
had a happy art of linking them to modern life. Here is 4 
specimen :— 


“As when ancestral portraits look gravely from the walls 
Upon the youthful baron who treads their echoing halls; 
And whilst he builds new turrets, the thrice ennobled heir 
Would gladly wake his grandsire his home and feast to share; 
So from Agean laurels that hide thine ancient urn 
I fain would call thee hither, my sweeter lore to learn,” 











THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS. 

The Ways of Our Railways. By Charles H. Grinling. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book is full from cover to 
cover of quite surprising facts and figures. To begin with: How 
many railways are there in England? A person with a fair 
memory might recall a score or so of names. Really there are 
about two hundred, a number reduced by a half, however, when 
we deduct the leased lines. Then one asks: How many employés? 
Here the answerer would probably be altogether at a loss. The 
answer is about 600,000. Half of these are employed as managers 
of various degrees, clerks, drivers, porters, &c.; one-third on the 
permanent way and rolling-stock; and the remainder on sub- 
sidiary offices. The London and North-Western, for instance, 
which employs about one-seventh of the whole (to whom it pays 
more than £80,000 weekly), has 4,085 engine-drivers, 2,981 engine- 
cleaners, 9,278 clerks, 7,276 permanent-way men, 7,286 porters, 
and 11,806 mechanics. About £1,000,000,000 represents the 
capital, and £42,639,000 the net receipts for a year, the average 
interest being 3} per cent. (It is interesting to see that Mulhall 
gives for the year 1882 the capital expenditure at £770,000,000, 
the employés at 262,000, and the dividend at 4-20 per cent.) The 
whole book is worth reading, if for nothing else, because it makes 
us realise what a vast and complicated affair the railway system 
of the United Kingdom is, and suggests that there is far more to 
admire than to criticise in it. 








IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES. 

In the Sixties and Seventies. By Laura Hain Friswell. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 16s, net.)—Miss Friswell, daughter of a 
writer who is, perhaps, not as well known to the present genera- 
tion as he deserves to be, records here something of what sho 
saw, heard, or thought in what we may call the Middle Victorian 
period. Readers whose memories go back as far will find many 
associations of early days agreeably revived in these pages. The 
author lived among literary people, and probably saw them 
under their best aspect. If she ever heard of Bohemia, it 
was only on the romantic and picturesque side. As we look 
through the chapter we see almost every name that has survived 
to the present, and some that have not. The book is curiously 
without “ purple patches ”—we do not find anything that lends 
itself to extract—but it is good to read. Perhaps the dramatic 
recollections are as interesting as any. The actor’s fame is 
commonly short-lived—how few names have really survived !— 
and it is well to give it a little further extension. Who, for 
instance, knows now the name of Creswick. Yet here is a judge, 
and apparently a competent judge, who thought his Hamlet a 
better performance than Irving’s (she says nothing about 
Fechter, though Fechter, barring his unconquerable accent, was 
the ideal Prince of Denmark). One thing is wanting, a portrait 
of the writer as she was in the “sixties and seventies.” It is 
hard to leave us vainly endeavouring to realise the charms which 

& more fortunate generation seems to have combined to admire. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The True Story of George Eliot. By William Mottram. (T, 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mottram, who describes him- 
self as “ grandnephew of Adam and Seth Bede and cousin to the 
author,” adds a sub-title which explains the purpose of his book. 
It is the “true story” “in relation to ‘Adam Bede,’ giving the 
life history of the more prominent characters.” This is the 
really valuable part of the work, and may be read with interest 
and advantage. It gives a picture of a fallentis semita vitae, a 
life which is hid, and is happy in being hid, from common 
observation, i -vhich, nevertheless, when we do chance to get a 
glimpse of it, is well worth observing. The chapter on “ George 
Eliot’s” life is, we think, a mistake. Mr. Mottram tells us 
nothing that we did not know before; but he does condescend 
to something like special pleading. Such a euphemism about 
one of the chief actors in the drama as that he was “ not over- 
much in love with the prevailing social economy ” is an affront to 
common-sense. It is true that there was no Divorce Court in 
those days; but the Divorce Court can afford relief only to 
petitioners who come into it with a clean record. 


The History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By Karl Mantzius. Authorised Translation by Louise Von 
Cossel. Vol. IV. (Duckworth and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This 
fourth volume (out of a contemplated total of siz) is given to 
“Moliére and his Times.” This, we are warned, is not to be 
taken as a biography of Moliére, nor as an appreciation of his 
work as a dramatist. It tells us, it is true, a good deal about 
the first, and something about the second ; but the chief purpose 
is to give a picture “of the background of theatrical history and 
of the milieu in which the great actor-manager lived.” We shall 
frankly say that le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. The book is 
largely a chronique scandaleuse, telling us a great deal more than 
we care to hear about the private lives, the intrigues, amours, 
quarrels, and friendships of the actors and actresses of the day. 
If any one, for any reason, desires to know what Moliére and 
his contemporaries really were, he will find all that he wants here. 


Dr. Joseph Wright, editor of the “ English Dialect Dictionary,” 
has added to the services which he has rendered to the histvurical 
and philological study of our language by publishing The English 
Dialect Grammar (Henry Frowde, 16s. net), which comprises “ the 
dialects of England, of the Shetland and Orkney Islands, and of 
those parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales where English is 
habitually spoken.” 


We must be content with mentioning the publication of a 
handsome volume which many doubtless will be glad to possess, 
—Of God and His Creatures, an Annotated Translation (with 
some Abridgment) of the “Summa Contra Gentiles” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by Joseph Rickaby, 8.J. (G. Bell and Sons and 
Burns and Oates, 21s. net). It is needless to say that Father 
Rickaby’s notes add greatly to the value of the reprint, or, to 
put it in a way which he will probably prefer, to its adaptation 
to the needs of the reader. 


Child Characters from Dickens, Retold by L. L. Weedon. 
(E. Nister. 7s. 6d.)—This is a charming book. The tales are 
skilfully managed, and the illustrations, six in colour and seventy 
in half-tone, by Mr. A. A. Dixon, are quite delightful. The 
“Runaway Couple” from ‘The Holly Tree’ may be mentioned 
as particularly good. A better introduction to Dickens could 
not be. 


Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons send us some specimens of a 
very pleasing series entitled “The Broadway Booklets.” They 
can be obtained separately for 6d. or 1s. 6d. in lambskin, &c., or 
in sets of three in boxes at 1s. 6d. These sets present such com- 
binations as Sohrab and Rustum, Adonais, and Gray’s Elegy, and 
The Eve of St. Agnes, Isabella; or, The Pot of Basil, and Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence. In the first why not “Lycidas,” and 
“Thyrsis,” unless copyright interferes? Leaves of Grass—in 
“ Selections ” we should say—is classed with The Traveller and 
The Scholar Gypsy. There is room for much ingenuity and not a 
little difference of taste in this classifying business. But the 
series we may praise without reserve, 


Our Island Story. By H.E. Marshall. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 





7s. 6d. net.)—The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book 
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end of the shelf, but with “Robinson Crusoe ”,and the like. So 
the preface suggests, and rightly. It is eminently readable, a 
success, we should say, in what looks much easier than it is, 
telling a story in simple words. Mr. A. S.:Forrest’s illustrations 
are in a suitable style. (We may suggest that the Britons who 
are waiting for Caesar ought to have been represented with 
moustaches only.) 


Dictionary of Indian Biography. By C. E. Buckland. (Swan 
‘Sonnenschein and Co.’ 7s. 6d.)—This is a carefally compiled 
‘summary of facts and dates relating to British administrators 
and soldiers who have served in India, statesmen who have had 
to do with Indian affairs, and natives who have achieved dis- 
tinction. The notices are neutral in tone, and the volume seems 
in every way well calculated to serve as a book of reference. 


We have received a new edition, “abridged,” of Life and 
‘Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, Sometime Bishop of Durham, by 
his Son, Arthur Westcott (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net). We 
feel for Mr. Westcott’s difliculty in omitting where all was so 
‘full of value and interest. The advantage of a more accessible 
book must be considered to outweigh the loss. 


The Post Office London Directory. (Kelly’s Directories. 32s. , 
with the Suburbs, 40s.; or in 2 vols., 43s. 6d.)—The Directory 
continues to grow, the London proper portion now reaching a 
total of 3,469 pages, and the whole, taking in the suburbs, 
4,631. These figures are difficult to realise. We do not know 
whether we may make it easier when we say that there must be 
here morethan six million words. The accuracy preserved in such a 
mass of matter isa wonder. The official information is, as usual, 
kept up to the latest date. Appointments made but a fortnight 
before the day on which this notice is recorded have found their 
proper place. Of course the perversity of politicians, of which 
weekly journals have such frequent cause to complain, has made 
it impossible to correct the list of Ministers of State. We must 
not omit to call attention to the admirable map of London. This 
can be purchased separately, duly mounted, or in a highly con- 
venient book form, for 10s. 6d., or in a plain sheet for 3s. 6d. 


Who’s Who, 1906 (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. net) introduces some 
novelties which we will give in its own words:—‘ New and 
interesting additions are made this year to many of the 
biographies by a record of the number of a man’s sons and 
daughters; and by way of increasing the value of the book, 
motor and telephone: numbers, and telegraphic addresses have 
been added when required.” It is needless to praise Who’s Who. 
But could not an amusing book be constructed out of the “ recrea- 
tions” of the good and wise whose names appear in these 
pages? One of them gives “wholesome food” as one of his 
“recreations,” another “ a private law library of 30,000 volumes.” 
‘We have riot observed that any one owns to “ bridge.”——With 
this should be mentioned Who’s Who Year Book (same publishers, 
1s. net) containing a variety of tables for which room cannot be 
found in the original work. ; 


Booxs ror Caitpren.—We must begin by welcoming again 
some old friends which return year after year to entertain the 
young folk. Generally, we may say that these maintain a 
remarkably high level of merit as regards both literary matter 
and illustration. Of the latter especially it is difficult to speak 
too highly. The amount of fancy and of technical skill that are to 
be seen in these pictures is quite surprising, the more so when one 
considers the great demand that has to be met, still more when 
o1 @ remembers what was thought good enough for the purpose 
thirty, or even twenty, years ago. The multitude of the children’s 
books that now crowd a reviéwer’s table must be seen to be 
believed, and it is really a pity that more justice cannot be done 
to them. Chatterbox (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co:, 3s.) 
ranks high as regards both seniority and merit. We note among 
the contents as particularly interesting two series, ‘‘ Animal Make- 
shifts” and “Afloat on the Dogger Bank.” Our Darlings (J. F, 
Shaw and Co.,3s.) is intended for younger children, and should 
suit them well. (This, we see, is its thirty-first volume.)——F or the 
same readers we have The Child’s Companion and Our Little Dots 
(R.T.S., 1s. 6d. each).——F rom the same publishers we have also 
The Cottager and Artisan (1s. 6d.), meant for older readers, and 
giving them a supply of excellent reading ——Sunday (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s.) sufficiently indicates its purpose 
by its title——Among publications other than periodical we 
should give a high place to Blackie’s Children’s Annual 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), which shows a quite imposing 
list of contributors. We see among the names Clifton 
Bingham, Edith Carrington, and Sheila E. Braine——Heroes 














of the Empire (J. F. Shaw and Co., 5s.) can also show nameg 
well known in this line of writing,—e.g., Gordon Stables and 
Guy Boothby.——Of books specially adapted for Sunday read- 
ing we have The Little Folks’. Sunday Book, by 8S. H. Hamer 
(Cassell and Co., 5s.), with its noticeably good pictures; and 
The Little Ones’ Own Book of Bible Stories (Blackie and Son, 
2s. 6d.)——-Of books in which the interest turns on the ways 
of animals we have to notice The Lay of the Wee Brown Wren, by 
H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d.)—the birds 
are admirable here, photographic in their fidelity to Nature— 
also The Little People’s Book of Wild Animals, with Stories by 
G. Manville Fenn and others (E. Nister, 5s.) The rhinoceros 
is a specially good picture, though we do not feel quite certain 
about the colour.——It is sufficient to mention Louis Wain’s 
Animal Show, with Stories (J. Clarke and Co., 1s.) Every ono 
knows what Mr. Louis Wain can do. Mr. Leslie Brooke gives 
a still more broadly comical touch to his animals in The Story of 
the Three Bears and The Golden Goose (F. Warne and Co., 1s, 
net each), and does it with considerable success.—A Flower 
Wedding, with Decorations by Walter Crane (Cassell and Co., 6s.), 
is a companion volume to “Flora’s Feast.” It is a playful 
adaptation of popular names of flowers. ‘ Solomon’s Seat” shows 
us a wise-looking lawyer, while Cupid, as a policeman, is dragging 
along an elegant youth, “ Bachelors’ Buttons.” Mr. Crane’s 
drawings it is superfluous to praise.——Of fairy-books we have 
The Little Folks’ Fairy Book, by 8. H. Hamer (Cassell and Co., 
8s. 6d.), and Ubbledejub and the House Fairies, by A. Thorburn 
(D. Nutt, 2s.) This luckless fairy is a sort of “whipping-boy” 
for children, for he has to cry when they are naughty.——We 
must not forget to mention two very pleasing books, Ward and 
Lock’s Wonder Book (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d), described as 
“A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls,” and All the Best Nursery 
Stories and Rhymes, Illustrated by John Hassall (Blackie and Son, 
3s. 6d.) ——In the series of “ The Children’s Classics ” (The Library 
Press, 6d. net per vol.) we have The Story of Jesus; Robinson Crusoe; 
Sinbad the Sailor; and Hans C. Andersen’s Ice Maiden.——John 
Gilpin appears with’ some broadly humorous illustrations (Nelson 
and Sons, 1s.)-—-Miss Carcline Brown tells again the story of 
Bold Robin and his Forest Rangers (J.M. Dent and Co., 2s. 6d.)—— 
From Mr. E. Nister we have The Play-time Book (2s. 6d.) ; Wee 
Folks’ Story Book, Edited by Alfred C. Rhayne (2s. 6d.); and 
Mother’s Little Man, by Mary D. Brine (1s.)——The Little Picture- 
makers and The Children’s Postcard Printing Book (same pub- 
lisher) are intended to give children the dearly loved opportunity 
of using paints and brushes.——Finally, we have from Messrs, 
Dean Dog Toby, Told by Himself, the Verses by Clifton Bingham,— 
a book that can be washed and cannot be torn. 
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After Adam’s Fall, by Author of ‘‘ David the Broiderer,” 4to (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Bodkin (M. M.), A wn, yee He cr 8vo_... .(Long) 6/0 
Bumpus (T. F.), Cathedrals of England and Wales, “Second Series, er 8vo 

(T. 


W. Laurie) net 6 
Burrill (K.), The Amateur Cook, cer 8vo ....(Chambers) net 3/6 
De Guerville (A. B.), New Eg eyrt,  ——— (Heinemann) net 160 
De Nolhac (P.), Les Jardins de Versaill-s, Ata sone net 400 
Gibb (Mrs. H.), Through the Rain, cr 8V0 .........ccsessenseceserseeeeseees (Long) 6/0 
Griffith (G.), His Beautiful Client, cr 8vo ........ (EF. V. White) 6/0 
Hardwick (J.), Fruit from the Tree of Life, cr 8vo .. .(C. H. F aml 2/6 
Harrison (R.), Dulce, cr 8¥o 









Sassandsbndsaiidonasnkiecssmravucspaenrvousiuartensuen (James) 
Hebblethwaite (S. M,), Notes on General Practice ...(Scientific Press) net’ 
Henderson (A. R.), History of Castle Gate Congregational Church, 

TROCEIIMMAM, TOBE IID, OF BVO... cccsecsesscocccescncosoncecsosesese (J. Clarke) net 
Hughes (J. ), Liverpool Banks and Bankers, 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Hulme (E. W.), Leather for Libraries, 8vo manele | Supply) net 2/6 
Huneker (J J.). Visionaries, cr 8vo .. a. i T. WoL Laurie) 
Jackson (E. H.), The Allens of Harrock, ‘er 8v0 ....... (CG, H. Kelly) 
Johnston (J.), Jamaica, the New Riviera, 4to ... ..(Cassell) net Sp 
Johnstone (A.), Musical Criticisms, cr 8vo ......... “(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Kennedy (P.), History of the Great Moghuls, Vol.I., 8vo ...(Thacker) net 150 
Lyrics, by Author of ‘‘ Erebus,” 12m0........ .. .ccssseeceeees (E. Mathews) net * 
Macalpine (G. W.), The ~_ of the Non of Man, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 5, 
Macquoid (P.), History of English Furniture, Vol. IL, folio 

(L awrence & Bullen) net 42/0 

Introduction to Old English Furniture, 4to ...... (Newnes) 5/0 
Marston i. , With the King, 8vo .. ..(Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Maude (F. N.), Notes on the Evolution of Tnfantry Tactics. .(Clowes) net 5/0 
Maurice ( ), The Russo-Turkish War, 1877, er 8vo .. (Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Maxse (F. I. * Seymour Vandeleur: a Memoir, 4to (National Review) net 12/6 
Meakin (A. M B.), Russia Travels and Studies (Hurst & Blackett) net ch 
Morton (W. H. ) and Newton (H. C.), Sixty Years’ Lanices Service: Life of 

Charles Morton, 8vo ... ..(Gale & Polden) 3/6 
Muddock (J. E.), For the White Cockade, RRND 1.5. ae Long) 6 
Our Cathedrals and Abbeys, 4to... ter) a 3/0 
Pierson (A. T.), The Bible and Spiritual ‘Griticism, “cr 8v0... UN’ ishet) net 3/6 
Various Authors, 4to( Harmsworth) net 2/6 
pag ed net 30/0 








Mallett (W. E.), 


ares s Christmas Carol (The), b 

king (G. S. A.), English-Hindustani Dictionary, 8vo .. 
Sassoon — iM ee and other Poems, 12mo .. ............ (D. Bryce) net 2/6 
Scherren (H.), The Zoological Society of London, roy 8vo ...(Cassell) net 30/0 
Sinnett (A. P.), Occult Essays, cr 8vo............ (Theosophical Pid. Co.) net 2/6 
Soden (Baron H, von), The History of Early Christian Literature, cr 8vo 


(Williams & No - 
Spelman (W. W.), Lowestoft China, 4to 1d) 2 ne 
Sprott (G. W.), Euchologion, 12mo ......... 
Strachan (J. %; Hebrew Ideals, cr 8vo 
Trial of the City of Glasgow Bank Directors, 8vo.. ‘(Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Trotter (Mrs.), Undertones of the 19th Century, 4to.......... (J. Clarke) net 
Wingfield (G.), He that is Without Sin, er 8vo.. ..(Long 
Wright (C. H. H.), Daniel and his Prophecies, cr r 8vo(Williams & & Norgate) oe 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
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OvuTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 
PAGE seseeecccsseccrees seveee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
flalf-Page (Column) ...... -» 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column .......6 220 
ter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1° 1 0 
_ Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 


: COMPANIES, 
Outside Page..-eeeeseveecee+ £16 16 0| Inside Page .....cecseeesee £1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an Inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad cotumn following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 








50,000 r 
ARTISTIC XMAS GIFTS 
50,000 


Catalogue, 800 Illustrations, Free. Liberty & Co., Regent St., London. 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 











Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kixo Witt1am Sreeet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





SAFE-KEEPING OF PLATE, 
Jewellery, and Valuables of every description. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
CHANCERY ‘LANE, SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage of 
Valuables from 5s. 
SAFES from £1 1s, to £5 5s. per annum. 


STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 
DEPOSIT BANK. 
Deposits received at 2} per cent. compound interest. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Full particulars on application to the Manager, E. VINCENT EVANS, 
63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
is an admirable food, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
. the nicest and most nutritious 
EPPS’S COCOA _ leretse for the broaktast table. 


iling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


EPPS’S COCOA “oak 


The Ideal tounge Is one of 


HAMPTON and SONS 
RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 





Everybody knows 
that it 





For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered Furni- 
ture, see Hampton § Sons’ New Bovk of Easy Chairs, No, 8211, 
sent post-free on application. 


HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
PALL MALL’ EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LON DON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTo. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.. 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O, 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


—— 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged ; te 

the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received. 
NOTE,—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent, of the premiums. 
Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
- profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1903, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in 
their insurances, 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements,—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY.: ' 


Head Office; ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, #c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 6CO., 


Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


000,000 
NATIONAL | rai tN ctars wore tnan 212,800,000 


PROVIDENT aml tee are divided - a J eteee 

_Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

INSTITUTION | wesc Ze ccmastas comes eae 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 











By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 








ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 





Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and ts omn hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripts—which should be submitted by 


arrangement, 
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ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


AVERY HILL.—DAY AND RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


The London County Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for sppiintnest 
to the post of WOMAN PRINCIPAL of the Day.and Residential Training 
College which it proposes to open in September, 1906,in the mansion erected 
by the late Colonel North, at Avery Hill, Eltham, which is to be adapted for 
the purpose. Thé College will provide a two-year course for women only, and 
will afford accommodation for 200 day students and 60 residential students. 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties 

of her office, and will; in other respects, be subject to the usual conditions 
attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are contained in the 
form of application. 

The College will be conducted under the Regulations issued by the Board of 

Education for the training of teachers. 

The salary attached to the post is £500 a year, in addition to which free 

board aud residence will be allowed. 

The Council will require the successful candidate to take up her duties, if 
Possible, soon after Easter, 1906, in order that she may be consulted as to the 
\appointment of the staff and the equipment of the College building. 

Applications must be made on the Official Form, a copy of which can be 

obtained from the CLERK of the London County Council, at the County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 8,W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., and must be returned so as to reach him not later than Monday, 
January 15th, 1906, addressed to the Education Offices as above. Applications 
must be accompanied by copies of Three Testimonials of recent date. 
Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope or wrapper. All communications should 
be marked on the outside ‘* Avery Hill Training College.” 

Candidates, other than the successful candidate, invited to attend the 

Committee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
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expenses, 
auvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 
qualification, 
: G. L. GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 


Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
M ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 


CUMING MUSEUM. 


The TRUSTEES under the will of the late H. Syer Cuming are about to 
APPOINT a CURATOR of the Museum (largely Archaeological) bequeathed 
to the Borough, and now at the Public Library, Walworth Road, in connec- 
tion with which institution the Museum will be administered. 

They.invite onglinSops from qualified persons who are experienced in the 
classification, cataloguing, and management of a small public museum, and 
who would, by lectures and otherwise, make the museum of real use in the 
locality (largely working-class). The person appointed will have to devote 
such time to the duties of the office as may be required by the authorities 
under whose direction he will act. 

The salary will be.about £170 per annum—the proceeds of the legacy 
(£8,000 gross). 

Applications, bocoanppuied by not.more than three recent testimonials, to 
be sent to the TRUSTEES, c/o the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Walworth Road, 
not later than Tuesday, the 16th January, 1906, at 12 noon. 


RISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


By the Resignation of Mr. Robert L, Leighton, M.A., the office of HEAD- 
MASTER will become VACANT at the end of the next Summer Term, and 
the Governing Body will shortly proceed to elect a Head-Master. 

Candidates are requested to forward their Applications, accompanied by 
Testimonials, to the undersigned, from whom particulars of the Tenure, 
Duties, and Emoluménts of the Head-Mastership may be procured on 
written application. FREDERICK W. NEWTON, Clerk. 

Office of the Governors, St. Stephen’s Street, 

Bristol, 8th December, 1905. 


USIC TEACHER WANTED in PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Violin, Piano, and Class-Singing for boys under twelve.— 
—Address, RUSSELL SCOTT, Dunhurst, Petersfield. 


ANTED ina Middle-Class Family, an INTELLIGENT 

GIRL, gepable of giving a certain amount of GENERAL INSTRUC- 

TION to THREE CHILDREN, aged seven, eight, and twelve. Must be 

naturally musical and an enthusiast about something. Salary, £50 to £60.— 
—Address Box 41, Post Office, Lincoln. 


RINTERS.—Non-union, for CANADA. Steady employ- 
ment. Wages Two Pounds Five Shillings per week. References.— 
Box 102, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OUNG LADY REQUIRES a POSITION as SECRE- 

TARY in January. Good typist and correspondent. Knowledge of 

shorthand and bookkeeping. Eight years’ business experience. Resident or 
non-resident.—Address, ‘‘ E.,.” 74 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY HAVING CHARGE and Educating an ORPHAN 
GIRL, aged seven, will RECEIVE ANOTHER, three to eleven, as a 
companion. Boarding expenses only asked, 10s. 6d. weekly. References 
exchanged.—" A.,”” Box 104, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


| f.-43 (Widow) and DAUGHTER (Fluent French and 

Italian) taking Three Months’ TOUR in ITALY, in February would 

| CHAPERONE one or two YOUNG LADIES.—Particulars by applying to 
“LADY,” Stallingboro Post Office, Lincolnshire. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—Preparatory School for Boys, 

in good residential district near London. About fifty pupils, including 

boarders and day boarders, Receipts about £2,800.—Full details in confidence 

from R, J. BEEVOR, M.A,, Scholastic Association, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss . BE 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


ASTBOURNE.—_S8T. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c 


















































@ tsb EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S,W, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
: in the University of Manchester. 
Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London 
Full courses of professional training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of ce wn | Schools. The students attend the 
Leetures of the University Reader in Education in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are afforded for practice in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 
each are awarded each year. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal. ° 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez, for Board & Tuition, £100), 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and i 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, wnetion 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL. (Fam £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


7 ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
raced of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor tke Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


Bigg Sede HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary—Miss DINGQWALL. 
Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress—Miss WEDDERB . 
The next TERM begins on MONDAY, January 22nd. 


JHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 

for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford; Mrs. 'l'. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.RB.S.; 
Mr, Arthur Milman. 


~\AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 


SEA, LANCS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals ; The Misses ASHBURNER 
Pupils prepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 
or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
good education. Special attention to development of Gennasiee.—eteaal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B,A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, KIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906, 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


AZHL BANK, MALVER NUN. 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 

Thorough medern education with individual care and training. Excellent 

staff of teachers, Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 

younger pupils. : 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL.—Day School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, 

Kew Gardens. Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS. 

EASTER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28rd.— Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS, 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.— Highlands,” 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Traine 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 




























































T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 
LET after Christmas. A handsome House, centrally situated, with 
flower and kitchen gardens, greenhouse, levelled and draimed cricket field, 
tennis ground, carpenter’s shop, symnasium, open and covered fives courts, 
gravelled playground, coachhouse, stablinz, &c.—For particulars apply to 
Rev. 8. LAT '» Farncombe House, Worthing. 

















ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
———. the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L, Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
i DER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women.as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awmued to ful students, Schools and Colleges 
gupplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing-as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
jnstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
§. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 














YE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MON'TEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at tle Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 

good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 

physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life, Send 
for Prospectus, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring I'rench; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—-For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
rite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin); and Miss HELEN TT’. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
= Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 
ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7. LEONARDS NIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern educat‘0n with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


S* AGATHA’S (late Richmond School for Girls), 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE, 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, 
2 New Class-rooms added in 1905. 
Principals: Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


BAdK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE.- 
MOUTH.—Recognised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Detached house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. Large playing 
field; tennis, hockey.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 
ISS POTTS RECEIVES a small number of RESI- 
DENT PUPILS to Educate in connection with Miss Geach’s Private 
Classes, Specially suited for older Girls who wish to attend Lectures, 
Concerts, &c. Recommended by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—6 Roland Houses, South Kensington. 















































MONIOA4’S, 
e TADWORTH; SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 10th, 1906. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pup‘ls 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectns, References, avnlv Principal. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 











EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 

Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a speciality, Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds, Pine district. High, most 


healthy position. 
PAR Es SCHOOL 











-EIG@HTON 
NEAR READING 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Founded a.p. 1519. A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarshi ~ 


and Leaving Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12. NE 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to pope joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ELS TED SC E'O:’ Os. 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 
STEWART, M.A., Math]. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours), Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limi number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS, INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds. 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent, Successes on application, 


j)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 


A well-endowed Public School, Approved by the Army Council, Fine 
buildings on a healthy site overlooking Dartmoor. Modern School with 
Classical side.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A. 















































UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


eee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 1oru. 


Apply to the Head-Master, F. J. KF. HENDY, Esq., M.A. 
\ N ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 19th. 
Small Classes. Numerous Scholarships. Moderate Fees. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL, N. WALES. (Endowed 
Grammar School, 1679.) Chairman of Governors, The Right Rev, the 
LOBED BISHOP of ST. ASAPH, Head-Master, E. MAINER, M.A. (Camb.), 
B.Sc. (1st Div.) (Lond.); Second Master, P. TI. JONES, B.A. (ist Class Mods. 
and Lit. Hum., Oxford, 1st Hon. Ment. Ireland Schol.); Science Master, F. F. 
BEACH, M.A. (1st Math. Mods, and Finals, 8rd Science Hons., Oxford). 
Fees, £45 per annum, inclusive. 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 


_— ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY I7rm, 1906. 
TJHITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COMMENCES JANUARY 13th—For 
particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
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COLLEGE, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. _ 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &e, 
Farming dad Colonial Branch. Estate Mauayement and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.0., K.C.1s, (Vice-Chairman). 
Prixcrpat—The Rev. JOHN B, M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of ‘lrinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Matrance Exhibitions, Schularships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Junuary 30th, 1906. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths. 


Trained on Farm of 1.000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. t Prospect 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions, Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Carpenter's and Engine- 
titter’s Shops, &c, Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 








By Direction of the Executors of the late C. D. Harrod, Esq.—A small 
Collection of ARMOUR and ARMS of the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, 
including four suits, trophies of arms,.casques, swords. battleaxes, flint. 
lock guns, pistols, &c. ; also OLD CHINA, PRINTS, and BOOKS, 

ESSRS. JOHN D. WOOD: and CO. will include the 
above in their SALE be ‘at “CULVERWOOD,” 

IN-HAND, SUSSEX, on TH 

6 Mount Street, London, W. 








SALE BY AUCTION, 





CROss. 


RSDAY, January 4th, 1906, Catalogues, 











Classes, German. 


at Wren's. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Stuging, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
) 
“Courses of Practical 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK 
| )EPPE—Rev, CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD, 
Leipzig British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITiSH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


rtunities for every form of healthy enj 
reuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dresamaking: 








+ Dieppe, 


Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 








OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools. 

1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships. for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C. 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships aud TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea.— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


ALLARD LODGE, LYNDHURST, HANTS.—A 
: Limited Number of YOUNG BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS or OSBORNE. Special attention given to Health, and every care 
to those who are Backward or Delicate. Excellent references. Miss SARE. 
Registered by Board of Education. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS, 
Reducing Fees to £35 per annum. 


EXAMINATION. JANUARY 17th, 1906, 
Particulars from Rev. F, A. HIBBER'T, M.A., Headmaster. 


OME SCHOOL, near LONDON.—Moderate Terms; 
experienced Graduate, formerly Tutor to a Nobl ’3 son, ful 

Coach for Public School and Army, desires Companion Pupil to two 
others (12 and 15). The house is in 4} acres. It is close to the open 
country in most bracing, healthy distric .—‘‘ B.A.,”” Castlebar Court, Ealing. 

















-YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY.| 


Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, Esq., M.A., J.P. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


Ts LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ee = ie fag should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 


cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6tli) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 














Tyee ee HEAD-MASTER (Math. Tripos) PRE. 
PARES PUPILS for the Army, Civil Service, University, and other 
Exams, Holiday Pupils received.—‘ 
ARIS.--Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. 
Galleries regularly attended, Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
ES IRIS, VEKSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION fora FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages, 
Excellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages, 
Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &e., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor. 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


—‘M.A.,” 36 Faubourg de la Barre, 





Concerts and 


Only French: spoken.—7 Rue Moissou des Koches, Paro 








sections, 


Resideut, 


IGH COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, ROUEN, FRANCE, 
—YOUNG ENGLISHMEN RECEIVED. Instruction divided in two 
From twelve to sixteen, 2,000 francs per scholastic term; from 
sixteen to twenty-two years, 2,300francs; all included. Devoted care; family 
life. NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 8th, 1906. 
ee A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. 
English references.—-Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, 


A Certificated German Lady 





Frankfort. 





ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. 
beantiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B, 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 





DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to cull upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years lave been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationersbips, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


YVRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS, value £35 and £25 (School fees amonnt 
to £75) per annum respectively, will be offered for Competition in December, 
Each Scholarship lasts while the boy remains at the College. 

For full particulars apply to the Choirmaster, B. G. THORNE, B,Mus, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, near HITCHIN.—Boarding- 
School for Boys (6—14); with Kindergarten and Day-School, in which 

Girls taken up to age of 10: Education on modern lines ; bracing sitnatiou ; 
excellent accommodation.—Prospectus from Principals: J. H. WICKSTEED, 


M.A., NOALL STEPHENSON, M.A. 
PRESTON, LANCS.— 











ISPHAM LODGE, via 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
repared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
eld, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited. —lL H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (ond.) 


EV. F. WELLER, M.A. Camb., for 21 years Head-Master 

of Crewkerne School, PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and 
Universities. Very healthy situation. Preparatory department under a regis- 
tered Governess for little boys and girls. Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
&e.. address, RECTORY, Laverton. Bath. : , 


EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxford Examinations, Cambridge Previous, Law Prelim., &c. No failures 
during past year. COO[t. ubove sea. Country sports. Highest references.— 
Edwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. Unversity Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient suvervision. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the lughest part of the bracing 
School. Large 
apply P. H. L. 

















East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea.’ House built for a 

cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &c., 
EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 

ACKWARD BOYS.—Successful Tutor will PREPARE 

backward or badly-taught Boy of good conduct for Public School. Slow 

boy encouraged. Eighty guineas.—Apply ‘“‘SIGMA,” c/o Relfe Brothers, 

Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate. 
BACKWARD or 


OARD AND EDUCATION for 








ppoeoess TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are iu a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class. situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements, 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, enn AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. 


(in reason). 


Each inquiry receives the 


DON, E.C. 
‘TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 





MO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 
MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of Eugland and confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvement of premises or teavhing, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continont.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charmg Cross, 


The Rev. G. E. 


and DAY 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bod 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


of Oxford and Cambridge 





OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Centrul 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 





rticulars. 


rhvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, T'rafalgur Square, W.C. 
“Triform, London.” 


Telegraphic Address, 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), , 





“REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
LO. 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Pluce, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. 


Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





£9,000 





DELICATE BOYS, or for children whose parents are abroad. Large 
Country Vicarage—Rev. JAMES DAVENPORT, Wichenford, Worcester. 








LERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


The TREASURER (Rev. Prebendary W. Baker, D.D.) and COMMITTEE 
APPEAL for ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS for the Educa- 
tion and Maintenance of 250 Orphan Sons and Daughters of the Clergy in 
their Schools at Canterbury and Bushey. 

uired. Received up to November 30th, £6,650, 

Bankers, Messrs. Drummond. 


Offices, 35 Parliament Street, S. W. 


Patron—KING EDWARD VII. 


Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., 
Organising Sccretary. 
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THE METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 





THE PRESENT DE LUXE. 





It is not always easy to decide on an acceptable present, but few things. 
are calculated to give more real and lasting pleasure than the Metrostyle Pianola, 
the most valuable adjunct to the art of music. With it you give the recipient thé 
ability to exactly reproduce the playing of many of the most famous musicians; the 
ability to play as great pianists have played, such music as the Nocturnes of Chopin 


and the Rhapsodies of Liszt. 


This has only been made possible through the artistes recognising that the Metro- 
style Pianola afforded them the opportunity of having their performances placed on 
record for all time, and consequently they have marked the music rolls with an 
expression line, certifying on each roll that the line, when followed with the Metro- 


style pointer, gives a facsimile of their interpretation. 


There is not sufficient space to explain in detail how this is done, but a visit to 
Aeolian Hall will suffice to prove that any one can play a composition in his own 


home as a great pianist has rendered it. 


Metrostyle music rolls have been marked by Chaminade, Carreno, Bauer, 


Moszkowski, Paderewski, Strauss, &c., &c. 


You may not wish to spend £63, the price of a Metrostyle Pianola, or £53 for 
a Pianola, ordinary model. Perhaps a second-hand Pianola is what you would like, or 
a cheaper piano-player, also of our own manufacture. We have instruments at al! 


prices, and whatever the price, we warrant them the best the money can buy. 


If a call should in any way be inconvenient, full particulars will be sent on 


request for Catalogue A E. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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“The first Magazine of the 





MEDOC. 


“K” BOOTS 


9 
day. “WIN ORDINAIRE, get. 2350 are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers 
46 Gols, Residents abroad can order from the local 
B L A C K W O O D ” Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent “K” Agent. Where there is no “kK” Boot 
light Dinner Wine. The quality Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
of this wine will be found yon to 14/6 8/3 “i” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 
For JANUARY contains wine usually sold at much higher : 


rices. 
Initiation. ¥ 

A Discourse concerning the “Name” 
Ships and the Character of the Sea. 

By Josrrn Conrap. 


William Pitt: The War with France. 


By CuaRLEes WHIBLEY. 


Chaps. 1-6. 
By J. 8. Ciovston. 


of 


found ver; 


Count Bunker. 


‘Murder Will Out.” 
Cleopatra’s Needle. 
With my Gun.—III. 
Old Galway Life.—Further Recollec- 
tions. 

The Last Swallow. 
The Kings of Orion. 
To Mr. Balfour. 


An Old Cantonment. 
By Major G, F. MacMuny, D.S.0. 


Musings without Method. 
The N 


e New Cabinet—Has it a Leader ?—The 


By St. Joun Lucas, 


By B. C. Lenuann, 


By J. K. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” SHOES. 
' THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
seriptions veceived by, THE OLD CorneR 
BooKsToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom. 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; Tur 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom. 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rtwe de Rivoli, Paris; Tuy 
Harotp A. Wi~son Company, Lrp., 35 











17/6 9/9 





Offices and their Occupants—What lies before 
the Country. 


In Time of Change. By Aurrep Noves, 
American Morality on its Trial. 


H@NIX 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
FIRE OFFICE, 
. 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Lowest ©urrent Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 

Assured free of all 

Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied, 


King Street West, Toronte, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOoKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said ; 


iiabity. and Wa. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
AnD GorcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com. 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Rigby, Adelaide. 








COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
in which is now merged the 
HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
This Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 


ces :— 
Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. TOLAL ASSETS EXCEED.......... .£11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 

Bouus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1 CORNHILL. 


Application for Agencies invited. 


OOTH LINE. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


WINTER TOUR (25 days—£16. Longer at reduced price) to the NEW 
RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL—MONT 'ESTORIL, at mouth of the Tagus— 
300 MILES SOUTH of ITALIAN and FRENCH RIVIERAS. South aspect ; 
sheltered from cold winds. 

Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIBA, 13 to 27 days, £10 to £20 inclu- 
sive; longer by arrangement. 

















Sailings December 29th, January 13th and 17th.—Apply BOOTH S.S. 
CO., Ltd., No. 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liver- 
pool. 





CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 58. extra. 


£1 Ss. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
January 15th—February 13th. 

£10 88, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, February 14th-28th, 

“Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw’s Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction. Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Rolex BARGAINS.—All new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Tortures and Torments, full of horrible 
plates, old time punishments, privately printed, 10s. 6d.; Scottish Market 
Crosses, 50s., for 12s. 6d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s.; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &c., 15s.; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robertson’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 31s. 6d., 
for 15s.; Sidonia the Sorceress, 2 vols., 4s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
illustrated, 12 vols., ~’ 10s. List free-—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Hichest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £10 for 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Milton’s Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder- 
land, 1865 or 1866; Symonds's Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser's Golden Bough, 3 vols.; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 1850; Poems, 
1830 or 1833 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; &c. Complete list free. Any 
books by Whistler. Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 











OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS.—A. and F. DENNY have 
just issued a List of the most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the 
Season, including Kooks for Children and for Presents.—Post-free on applica- 
tion to A. and F. DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 
1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Heury VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100.000 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


Do King, 








OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo; § 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, kc. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLAT'TIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague ot them at Shetfield Workhouse, Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
le COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 











January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas, 
For Llustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above, 
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THREE GRADES OF 
HOUSEHOLD SOAPS 


AND HOW TO TELL THEM. 
WE RECOMMEND WHITE SOAPS. ALL YELLOW ONES CONTAIN ROSIN. 





——— 


Class I. 
White. 


Best of its Class, 


Class II. 


Yellow. 


Dest of its Class. 


Class ITI. 


Yellow. 


Best of its Class, 


“Fruits and 
Flowers” 
are only 
Romance. 





VINOLIA 
WHITE BAR SOAP 


(made with finest Tallow) is the Only Household 
Soap without Rosin and the only First Class 
Household Soap. It will outlast any other, and 
can be used for any and every domestic purpose. 
Doesn’t waste or stain. 4d. bar for 3d., at 
Grocers. 


VINOLIA 
PRIMROSE SOAP 


is one in which rosin is substituted for part of 
the tallow, and is, therefore, a second-class soap 
(sold by Grocers in bars). Rosin wastes, stains, 
and is useless. All ‘Primrose Soaps” contain it. 


“V.H.S.” 
(VINOLIA HOUSEHOLD SOAP) 


is a very easy washing soap made from Cocoanut 
Oil, Cottonseed Oil, and Palm Oil, and, like all 
other yellow Soaps, is cheapened by using Rosin 
instead of oil and fat. It is scented with Lavender 
perfume, &c. 24d. 


HONESTY. 


As “V.H.S.” contains No Animal Fats, it may be 
said to be composed of “fruits and flowers.” This 
description, strictly speaking, while not false, is 
but a flight of the soapmaker’s fancy. 








Each of the above classes can be imitated by using inferior materials of all grades, 
and ‘‘watered,” “loaded,” and generally ‘‘faked up” to an incredible extent. 
Herein is our difficulty. Always specify Vinolia, It is your only safety. 
We will send an analysis of any of our 20 Household Soaps to any one 
who asks for it. 


VINOLIA CO., Ltd., 
LONDON, N.W. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 


SPLENDID OFFER TO OUR 
READERS FOR 1906. 





A special subscription of 30s., post- 
free, to ““The County Gentleman ’ 
will carry with it FREE member- 
ship during 1906 of the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association. In other 
words, we will pay for our readers 
next year and during 1907 and 
1908, so long as they remain readers 
of our paper, the annual subscrip- 
tion of 10s. Gd., which entitles 
them to the privileges of the 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S 
____ ASSOCIATION. 


The Country Gentlemen’s Association, Ltd., or, as it is 
familiarly called, the “C.G.A.,” is the well-known organisation 
which assists and advises Owners and Agents of estates in ev ery’ 
possible business capacity. - 


The “C.G.A.” are the proprietors of the Country Club. 
y 
The “C.G.A.” has an Advisory Department for every branch 
of Estate management, including Agriculture, 
Accountancy, Architecture, Building, Water 
Supply, Sewage Disposal, Lighting. and Ventilating, 
Forestry, Game Preservation, Landscape Gardening, 
Surveying, Valuing, and every possible require- 
ment, 
The “C.G.A.” ore the Selling and Letting of Estates and” 
arms 
The “CG.A.” undertakes the Management of small or large 
Estates in conjunction with its Land Agent 
Members. 
The “ C.G.A.” moe a Scientific Department, and undertakes 
he Analysis of Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Soils, 
We ter, Dairy Produce, Seeds, &e,, at a s very low 
scale of fees. 
The “ C.G.A.” has a Trading Department biebio members 
buying Estate Kequisites on a large or small scale 
can have the advantage of wholesale prices. 


The “C.G.A.” has two publications which it sends free to its 
members, The Estate Book (yearly) and The 
Estate Magazine (nionthly). 





ORDER FORM . . | 
To the Manacer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 

Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “THE 
COUNTY GENILEMAN and LAND AND WATER,” post- 
Sree, 308., and submit my name as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 
1906. It is understood there is no further liability. I enclose 


cheque. 


MRE os cessceveccestacahschessctateanen chives § ccansededtes 


eeeseceeeeseceees Pee IeUISI TT erie rir iri rrreri iT Titty 


Sp., Dec. 23rd. 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 


Te 


NOW READY, 
FORTY-SIXTH ISSUE,—Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, 50s, 


-WALFORD’S 


COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM 
FOR 


1906. 


There is included in an Appendix an Index of Family Names 
arranged under the several Counties, and an Index to the Principal 
Seats in the United Kingdom arranged alphabetically, 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.0, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


invite inspection of their Collection of Framed 
Autotype Reproductions of Famous Works of 
Art, specially suitable for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes always prove acceptable 

Gifts in homes of. taste, and their moderate 

cost brings them within reach of most lovers 
of Art. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With Photogravure Frontispiece, 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE THREE RESURRECTIONS 


AND 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAEVE. 
POEMS. 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Satennciies Row, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrnTRAL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LAMLEY AND COoO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 8, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
CURIOUS, INTERESTING, AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 


Christmas Catalogue of New Books sent on application, post-free. Second- 
hand Catalogue just published. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 

Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 

full of good sense from cover "to cover. "—Spectator, September 30th, “1905. 

“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 

many of the evils of an insanitary environment, bat should —— the prophet 
of hy on in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June ‘17th, 1905. ;. by post, 

LLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, bonten, W.C. 


Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 
Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
Including “* My Friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officem 
Price 4s, 6d. net ; by post, 4s. 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month's List. 























SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Sixth Thousand Ready Next Week. 
sSIR IAN HAMILTON’S 


Splendid Book on the War. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S 


SCRAP-BOOK. 
By Lieut.-Gen. SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


TRUTH says :— 

“J am glad, however, that my critical friend raised this point, 
because it has led me to read Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, which 
deserves all the good things that are being said about it, The 
title, ‘A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book,’ is unduly modest, for the 
book is only scrappy in the sense that it is in diary form, 
and records chiefly first impressions. It gives the ‘ general 
reader, like myself, the privilege of being conducted in the 
train of Kuroki’s army by a master who knows the whole 
business, and is also a first-rate showman; at the same time 
it is written by a soldier for soldiers, and gives them everything 
they want to know, seasoned with judicious criticism.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








PUNCH.—* The Cornhill is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subscription. including postage to any address in the Postal 
Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


Begins in the January Number 


A New Serial Story 


Entitled 


CHIPPINGE 


; Which will be continued throughout the year, 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition the following Contributions :— 





oR JOHN CONSTANTINE. Chaps. 
3-14. By A. T. QuitteR-Coucu. 


R AND ‘THACKERAY, 
may nm ray Hon. Sir ALGERNON 


Est, G.C.B. 

ay way "VICTORIAN TALE. 
By A. 

“JUDGES “wurT.” By Viscount 
Tt. CrREs, 


A DRAMA OF DEVON. By Horace 
Hurtcuinson, 





MATTER, MOTION, AND MOLE- 
CULES. A. 


SHENSTONE, 

A MEMORY. By Kartaarine Trnay. 

REMINISCENCES OF A _ DIPLO- 
MATIST.—IV. 


THE OTTER’S STONE POOL. 


By 
W. Eaku Hopeson, 


ek ag A COLLEGE WINDOW.— 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the 
Publishers, 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 


“The ‘De La More Booklets’ are a happy idea. 


If the De 


La More Press can make such masterpieces into common presents 
they will be doing a great service.”—Athenzum. 


CHARLES _LAMB’S ‘“‘DREAM 
ee ” and “ THE CHILD 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
“CHRISTMAS DAY.” 


ROSSETTI’S “ ee _ _— a 
MILTON’S “MORN 
CHR ists. farivity. , 
KEATS’ “EVE OF ST. AGNES,” 
SHELLEY’S ‘‘ ADONAIS.” 
BYRON'S “ HEBREW MELODIES.” 





| WORDSWORTH’s “ODE ON IM- 


MORTA 
MILTON'S “ LYCIDAS.” 
CARLYLE ON SHAKESPEARE, 
GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE. 
EMERSON ON SHAKESPEARE. 
COLERIDGE'S ‘‘ ANCIENT 
MAR RINER.” - 


Soy S “CLOUD.” “SKY 
ARK,” and “ WEST WIND.” 
KEATS “ODES.” 


Size 3 by 6in. Printed on fine paper and artistically bound. 


Price 6d. net each in art wrappers ; 


three in a box for 1s. 6d. 


net, or six in a box for 3s. net. Also bound in moreen gilt and 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. net, or in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 


2s, 6d. ‘net. 


London: ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 
82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





Lhe Favourite Journal } 
of Britons Abroad. 


To the roaming and the settled Britisher, 
leading a sequestered life beyond the seas, 
the “Daily Mail” Overseas Edition comes 
as a thrice welcome, friendly weekly mes- 
sage from the “Old Country.” In addition 
to ws being a gratifying token of remem- 
brance from the “old folks,” it forms a 
complete weekly summary of Home and 
Foreign News, and by means of its Home 
Shopping Scheme enables Britishers abroad 
to Shop by Mlail—on the very best terms 
—in the English Markets. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. 


Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed free on 
receipt of postcard. All communications 
to be addressed :— 


CHIEF CLERK, 
Overseas ‘‘Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


Your Friends 
at Christmas 


Will appreciate the gift of a “Swan” Fountain Pen. 
There is no other present so sure to please, or 
calculated to prove so daily useful. 


We supply them to suit every style of handwriting. 
They are such an aid to writing that 





T. J. MACNAMARA, Esq., M.P., 
Editor of “ The Schodimaster,” writes :— 

“I would as soon think of leaving my keys at home 
as my Fountain Pen. It is as essential a part of my 
outfit as my boots, behaves much better than they 
do, and stands a lot more wear and tear. Every 
man who lives by his pen should wear it near his 
heart, and then his goose will indeed be a ‘Swan.’” 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan”. Founiain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you'll. regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


ie RY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 


Head Office—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN. 
93 Cheapside, E.C. 
95 Kegent Street, W. 
3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 


New York and Chicago. 


The 
“Swan” 





Fountain Pen. 
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THREE NECESSARIES OF LIFE 
and how they may best be obtained by All. 








I. A Good Every one nowadays wants a newspaper. He may obtain it in one 


of four ways,—viz., buy it over the counter, have it delivered at his 

Newspaper house, or have it sent by post or rail. Each of these services the firm 
. of W. H. SMITH & SON, of 186 Strand, performs for him in the 

Ser Vice, best and most efficient manner. Their newspaper service is unequalled 


in the world for regularity and despatch. Their ubiquity makes it 
possible for them to supply their customers in almost every district of England and Wales. All those who deal 
with W. H. SMITH & SON are saved the trouble and expense of opening separate accounts and giving fresh 
orders when they move from place to place. An order given at their Head Office or at any one of their 
thousand Branches can be carried out anywhere and everywhere. Wherever you may go, your papers will 
follow you, and you will receive one single account for themall. If you want your papers by post or by rail, 
there is no need to write to the different Publishing Offices. W. H. SMITH & SON will supply all your 
papers at no higher cost, and you will only have one bill to pay and one letter to write when you are moving 
from one place to another and want the addresses of your papers changed. A few hours’ notice only is required. 


Every educated man and woman feels the need of a good Library, 

II. A Good W. H. SMITH & SON’S Library is second to none, and the rates 
Circulating of subscription vary to suit all tastes. The special advantage of 
° belonging to this Library is that a member in one place is a member 
Libr. ary. everywhere. You travel from one town to another and find a Branch 


of your Library there. There is no carriage to pay, and the service 
given is in every respect first-class. 


Ill Good One of the most frequent questions asked is: “ Where can I get my 
, us : books bound in good taste and at the same time inexpensively?” 
Bookbinding. W. H. SMITH & SON have found an answer to this question. Send 


them to their Binding Workshops in Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane, 
W.C., which are under the management of the well-known Bookbinder, Mr. Douglas Cockerell. All lovers 
of books want their favourites bound worthily, with good sound materials and in a workmanlike manner, 
W. H. SMITH & SON employ only the best materials, the best workmanship, and the best taste. They 
not only bind in ordinary styles, but make a speciality of binding and repairing valuable books and manu- 
scripts. Write for their Booklet on Bookbinding, which will be sent Post-free on receipt of a Postcard. 


; On January 1st, 1906, W. H. SMITH & SON cease to be Bookstall 

W. H. Smith Contractors at the stations on the L. and N.W. and G.W. Railways, 
& Son’s though they retain the bookstalls on all the other important Lines. 
In order to preserve their ubiquity and be in a position to give their 

New Move. customers the same efficient service as in the past, they have during 


the last ten weeks opened Branches in the Towns enumerated upon 
the opposite page. At all these Town Branches books will be sold at the usual discount prices, and a 
large stock of newspapers and periodicals will be kept constantly on sale, besides being delivered and 
sent by rail or post. Each Branch will be a depot of the Circulating Library, and orders will be received 
for Bookbinding and Stationery. 


A Curious In a circular recently distributed it was somewhat humorously remarked 
that the success of the Bookstalls upon the L. and N.W. and G.W. 
Statement. Railways was due, zot to W. H. SMITH & SON, but to the enter- 
prise of the two Railway Companies. W. H. SMITH & SON are 
now about to prove what their own enterprise can effect, now that the enterprise of these Railway 
Companies as applied to the Bookstall business is unfortunately no longer at their command. 





W. H. SMITH & SON, 186 Strand, ‘W.C., and at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, 
and the 1550 NEW BRANCHES set forth on the Opposite Page. 
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y. H. SMITH & SON’S NEW BRANCHES 


The following Branches have been established in order to avoid any interruption. in the service 
whith Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON have given to their customers for the past half-century. 
They will be under the management of the Bookstall Clerks who have so faithfully served their 


THE SPECTATOR. 

















Firm and the Public at the Ratlway Stations of the L. & N.W. and G.W. Railways. 





—_—_ 


ABERDARE, 1 Duke Strect. 

ABERGAVENNY, 

13 Cross Street. 
ag een Parade, High Street. 
ALDERLEY EDGE, 

London Road. 
ASHBOURNE, Church Street. 
AYLESBURY, 20a High St. 
BANBURY, 95 High Street. 
BANGOR, 21 High Street. 
BATH, 15 Manvers Street, 
BATLEY, Station Road, 
BERKHAMPSTEAD, 

165 High Street. 
BIRKENHEAD, 

176 Grange Road. 
BIRMINGHAM, 

34 & 35 Union Street. 
BLETCHLEY, 

13 Bletchley Road. 
BLISWORTH, 

E. & W. Junction Station. 
BOXMOOR, 

1 Claremont Buildings, 

BRIDGEND, 

31 Caroline Street. 
BRIDGNORTH, 

55 High Street. 
BRIDGWATER, 

§. and D. Station, 
BRONDESBU®*, 

852 High Road, 
BUCKINGHAM, 

15 Market Hill. 

BUSHEY, 10 Aldenham Road. 
BUXTON, 
6 Colonnade, & Spring Gds., 
& Midland Station. 
CAMBORNE, 

25 Trelowarren Street. 
CARDIFF, 6 High Street. 
CARMARTHEN, 

3 Queen Street. 

CHALK FARM, 

168 Regent’s Park Road, 

N.W. 


CHELTENHAM, 
2 Clarence Street, and 
19 Promenade Villas. 
CHEPSTOW, 19 High Street. 
CHESTER, 51 City Road. 
CHIPPENHAM, 

Station Hill. 

CHURCH STRETTON, 

Sandford Avenue. 
CIRENCESTER, 

1 & 2 Black Jack Street. 
CLEVEDON, 10a Triangle. 
CLIFTON DOWN, 

133 Whiteladies Road. 
COCKERMOUTH, 

Station Road. 

COLWYN BAY, 

Penrhyn Road. 
COVENTRY, 

54 Hertford Street. 
CRAVEN ARMS, Dale Street. 
DARTMOUTH, 

York House, Spithead. 


DAWLISH, The Strand. 
DENBIGH, 

Station Road, Vale Streot. 
DEVIZES, 8 Market Place. 
DEWSBURY, 1 Bond Street. 
DIDCOT, The Quadrant. 
DORCHESTER, 

L. & 8. W. Station. 
DROITWICH, High Street. 
EALING, District Railway 

Buildings, Haven Green, 
ECCLES, 3 Church Road, 
EVESHAM, 

Midland Station. 
EXETER, 

L. & S. W. Station. 
FALMOUTH, 

13 Church Street. 
FROME, 12 Stony Street, 
GLOUCESTER, 

2 Northgate Mansions. 
HAMPSTEAD, 

483 Finchley Road. 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 

34 Rosslyn Hill. 
HARROW, 

3 Station Buildings, High 

Street, Wealdstone, 
HAVERFORDWEST, 

Salutation Square. 
HEATON CHAPEL, 

40 Heaton Moor Road, 

Heaton Moor. 
HENLEY, 17 Imperial Parade. | 
HEREFORD, Stonebow House, } 

Commercial Road. 

HIGH WYCOMBE, 

23 High Street. 
HUDDERSFIELD, 

10 Market Place. 

HUYTON, Derby Road. 
KENDAL, 1 Longpool. 
KENSINGTON (Addison Rd.,), 

4 Russell Gardens. 
KESWICK, Lake Road. 
KIDDERMINSTER, 

Comberton Hill. 
KILBURN, 

3 Cambridge Avenue, 
LANCASTER, 

75 Market Place. 
LEAMINGTON, 

7 Spencer Street. 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD, 

44 New Road, Linslade. 
LEOMINSTER, 

33 High Street. 
LICHFIELD, 20 Bird Street. 
LIVERPOOL, 61 Dale Street, 
Tithebarn Street Station, 
Central Station. 

LLANDILO, 

62 Rhosmaen Street. 
LLANDRINDOD, 

Station Crescent. 
LLANDUDNO, 

Augusta Street. 
LLANELLY, 

100 Station Road. 


LOUDOUN ROAD, 

12 Swiss Terrace, N.W. 
LUDLOW, 69 Broad Street. 
MACCLESFIELD, 

Market Place. 
MAIDENHEAD, 

81 High Street. 
MALVERN, 

Belle Vue Library. 
MALVERN LINK, 

Colston House. 
MANCHESTER, 34 & 35 Black- 

friars Street, Great Central 

Station, Central Station, 
Victoria Station. 

MARKET HARBORO’, 

St. Mary’s Road. 
MARYPORT, 

68 Crosby Street. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL, 

91 Pontmorlais. 
MOSSLEY HILL, 

Rose Lane. 

NANTWICH, 
2p High Street. 

NEATH, 143 Windsor Road. 

NEWBURY, The Bridge. 

NEWPORT, MON., 

15 Commercial Street. 
NEWQUAY, 

12 Railway Terrace. 
NEWTON ABBOT, 

46 Queen Street. 

NORTHAMPTON, 

64 Marefair. 

NUNEATON, 3a Bridge Street. 

OXFORD, 65 St. Giles. 

PADDINGTON, 

19 Craven Road, W. 
PAIGNTON, 

16 Victoria Street. 
PEMBROKE DOCK, 

2 Dimond Street. 

PENARTH, 
1a Stanwell Road. 

PENRITH, 38 King Street. 

PENZANCE, 

61 & 62 Chapel Street and 
Market Jew Street (1 door 
from Railway Station). 

PINNER, 

Station Road, Hatch End. 

PLYMOUTH, 

1 Millbay Road. 

PONTYPOOL, 

24 Commercial Street. 

PORT TALBOT, 

35 Station Road. 

READING, 123 Broad Street. 

REDRUTH, Fore Street. 

RHYL, 19 Bodfor Street. 

ROCK FERRY, 

132 Bedford Road. 

ROSS, 56 Broad Street. 

RUABON, Bridge Street. 

RUGBY, 17 Regent Street. 

SALTASH, Fore Street. 

SHREWSBURY, 

21 Castle Street. 








SLOUGH, 114 High Street. 
SOUTHALL, 

Manor Parade, South Road. 
STAFFORD, 

56 Greengate Street. 

ST. AUSTELL, f 

West End, Truro Road. 

ST. IVES, Tregenna Place, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 

14 Wood Street. 

STROUD, 15 King Street. 
SUDBURY, 

3 The Mall, Wembley. 
SUTTON COLDFIELD, 

54 Parade. 

SWANSEA, 11 High Street. 
SWINDON, Midland and S.W. 

Junction Station, 
TAMWORTH, 

Midland Station. 

TAPLOW, 

81 High Street, Maidenhead. 
TAUNTON, Station Road. 
TEIGNMOUTH, 

3 Wellington Street. 
TENBY, 15 Warren Street. 
TIVERTON, 384 Gold Street. 
TORQUAY, 75 Fleet Street, & 

16 Walnut Road, Chelston. 
TREDEGAR, 5 The Circle. 
TROWBRIDGE, 

53 Stallard Street. 

TRURO, 5 River Street. 
TWYFORD, 1 Station Road, 
UXBRIDGE ROAD, 

161 Holland Road, W. 
UXBRIDGE, 

66 St. Andrews, High Street, 
WALSALL, 38 Park Street. 
WARRINGTON, 

Sankey Street. 

WATFORD, 

119 St. Albans Road. 
WEEDON, 19 High Street. 
WELLINGTON, 

Market Street. 

WEST DRAYTON, 

3 Sunnyside, Yiewsley. 
WEST EALING, 

8 Castle Hill Parade. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
Hereford House, Walliscot 

Road. 

WEYMOUTH, 

5 Royal Arcade. 
WHITCHURCH, Green End. 
WHITEHAVEN, 

83 Tangier Street. 
WINDERMERE, 

Sheffield House, 

WINDSOR, 3 Peascod Street. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 

49 Lichfield Street. 
WORCESTER, Hatton Build- 
ings, St. Nicholas Street. 
WORKINGTON, 

5 South William Street. 
WREXHAM, 21 Regent Street. 
YEOVIL, 78 Middle Street. 








W. H. SMITH & 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : 


SON. 





HEAD OFFICE: 186 STRAND, LONDON. 
PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOUNDED 1842. 





For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOks 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, DUTCH, and SCANDINAVIAN, 





The Collection comprises the Best Standard Works published 
during the past Sixty Years. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS OPENED FROM ANY DATE. 





TERMS PER ANNUM, 


EIGHT Volumes in the Country ; or ? £3 r " 
ail 





SIX Volumes delivered Jree in LONDON and Nearer Suburbs 








FOUR Volumes in the Country; or, 

THREE Volumes Delivered free in LONDON and Nearer samme #2 2 0 
ONE Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Countr .. «. £1 1 Q 
ONE Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) 10 6 





Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also be 
: Entered. 





PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at a DISTANCE 
from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. 

ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRARY will permit. 


A CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS and REMAINDERS (too pp.) 
sent GRATIS and POST-FREE on APPLICATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joqn Barer for the ‘* Spectator” 
1ALimaited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 23rd, 1905, 

















